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LOST! 





BY c. J. 





Among the Summer woods we met: 
The Summer scents are round me yet, 
Too fresh and fragrant te forget; 


For—by what magic who shall say ?-- 
A thought brings back each vanished day 
Ut that green Summer far away. 


Aud in the golden light we stand 
Together in a distant land— 
Again together, hand in hand. 


And strangely fair, a girlish face 
And slender form recall the grace 
Of some old dryad of the place. 


Again the murmur of the stream 
Flows singing ouward through our dream ; 
Ag .in the silver waters gicam. 


And low and clear the cnshats call, 
And soft the hawthorn-blossoms fall, 
And God's blue heav‘en {is uver all ! 
. . ° - 7. . . - 


O buried love! O distant shore! 
O time no season can restore ! 
O days that shall return no more! 


For waves no earthly bark may ride 
And awful waters deep and wide, 
The living from the dead divide ! 











Her Mother’s Crime. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—[contTInvEp. 1} 


T was only a tall young man, wrapped in 

a fur coat, and bearing on his face the 

signs of long and severe illness, with a ter- 
rible scar on his teinple. 

He came forward slowly, looking stead- 
fastly all the time at Mr. Rigby. 

Then he he!d out his hand to him. 

“Do you not know ine?” he cried. “Am 
I so changed that even you do not know 
ine?”’ 

‘“‘Merciful Heaven!’’ cried Mr. Rigby. 
“Who are you? Have you risen from the 
dead ?”” 

“I have had amerciful and wonderful 
escape froin death. 

‘‘Do you not know me?”’ 

With white tace and wild eyes, Mr.Righy 
went nearer to hitn. 

“You are Bertie Hyde,” be said; and 
even to his own ears his voice seemed to die 
away in a ghostly whisper. 

“I am Bertie Hyde. 

“But what a welcoine ! 

“I can hardly think you are my old 
friend Mr. Rigby.” 

“But, my dearest boy, you forget! We 
thought you were drowned—dead.”’ 

“Shake hands with me first then. When 
you realize that I am alive and in the flesh, 
you will doubtless be able to speak sensi- 
bly to ine.” 

He held out his hand; but the expres- 
sion of the lawyer’s tace was so dubious that 
he laughed aloud. 





““Why for days the Royal Alice wascruis- 

ing about where the Princess Maud sank !”’ 

“T will tell you all about my escape later, 
Mr. Rigby. 

“It wat almost miraculous, Tell me now 
for my heart is aching with suspense—how 
is my father ?*’ 

The lawyer threw up his hands with a 
gesture of dismay. 

“Your father,’’ he said—‘“your poor 
father !"’ 

“How 18 he ?” asked the young man im- 
patiently. 

‘Is he alive and well?” 

‘He is alive, but not well. The loss of 
his sons—dear me !—I mean of his son—in 
fact, Mr. Hyde, I ain so thunder-stricken that 
I do not know what I aim saying. 

“I beg your pardon—you are Lord Hyde 
now.” . 

“Yes: unfortunately Iam Lord Hyde,” 
he returned. 

“My poor brother was not saved. I 
would gladly have given my lite for his, 
but I had nochance. But tell me about 
my father, Mr. Rigby.” 

“The loss of the Princess Maud was a ter- 
rible blow to him,” said tbe oldinan. ‘He 
has never got over it. 

“Lady Marcia and myself were both 
afraid that he would die.” 

“Die?” repeated the young man very 
gravely. 

“Surely not !” 

“We were very much afraid of it,’ said 
Mr. Rigby. 

“But, now that 1 have recovered my 
senses, which were alinost scared away, let 
me tind your lordship a chair. You louk 
pale and ill. Come to the fire; you are 
cold. 

‘“‘Let me order you some hot soup or 
brandy.”’ 

“T should prefer soine coffee,’’ said Lord 
Hyde; and the lawyer rang for it. 

“Your lordship must excuse me,” re- 
marked Mr. Rigby. 

“T have never had such a surprise in my 
life. 

“We must be careful—we must Indeed— 
how we tell the Earl, lest he die of the sur- 
prise. 

“Joy does kill sometimes, you know.”’ 

“If it should kill him, I shall be sorry 
that the sea did not swallow tne up,”’ said 
Lord Hyde. 

‘*My dear old father! 

“T can never tell what I have suffered 
for his sake, knowing how he loved us, 
and what he would suffer thinking we were 
dead.” 

“I wonder that you did not communicate 
with him, either by letter or telegrain,”’ 
said Mr. Rigby. 

“I could not. 

“You inay be quite sure that J should 
have done so if I could. 

“When you hear my story, you will 
adimit that it was impossible. 

“When [ remember all that I have suf- 
fered, I wonder to find inyself here at all. 
And how is dear aunt Marcia?” 





“Shake hands,’* he repeated; and Mr. | 
Rigby went through the ceremony. 

“You see, ny hand is warm enough, 
and I am genuine flesh and blood,”’be said. | 
“I did expect a kindlier greeting than this 
from you, Mr. Rigby.” 

“My dear boy, I- ¢annot believe either 
my eyes or my ears. 


ire Bertie Hyde?’ 

dee > 

la Deaven be praised MA id } | 
‘ Feverently ; his senses were returning, 


His calin judgment was reasserting itself. 


a you were not drowned, after all ?°’ 
“No. 


“If I had 
here.” 
“But we never dreamed that there was 


the slightest possfbili ri 
ity of your havin 
pc y y 4 


been, I could scarcely be | 


“Well—but always crying about you. 
Dear me, now I remember it, how strange 
that her dreain should come true!’’ 

‘What dream ?” asked Lord Hyde; and 
Mr. Rigby repeated it to him. 

“The most remarkable part of it,” he 
concluded, ‘is that, when the time caine for 
find 


the funeral, they could only one 


Yhat w BDé BHe sees 
me ?’ 

As Mr. Rigby sat watching the young 
man drinking bis coffee, his thoughts be- 
caine too absorbing for words. 

How strange that not even to him, who 
flattered himself that he could al ways*‘look 
round a thing,’’ had the possibility of 
escape for either of the Earl's sons occurred! | 


The evidence was clear that they were 
standing together on deck when the steam- 
er went down, 

Neither of them had been seen again, 
either by the survivors or by the crew of 
the Royal Alice, which had gone to the aid 
of the lost vessel. 

“It isa strange thing,’’ he said at last 
musingly—“the idea never occurred to any 
one that one or both of you might have 
escaped drowning—no one, not even Lady 
Marcia. 

“Was any one else saved besides your- 
self ?’’ 

“Yes; one man was saved with me. We 
were picked up together. He was more 
injured than I was, and will be longer get- 
ting over it. 

“Alaric and I knew him very well on 
board the steatner."’ 

‘I should like to know,” said the law- 
yer, “if youcan tell me in a few brief 
words, how you were saved. 1 cannot 
make up iny mind yet that you are alive 
and in the flesb.’’ 

_ “Give me another cup of this excellent 
coffee, and I shall be able to tell you every- 
thing, Mr. Rigby. 

“*] feel much better now—I was ill when 
1 came in. 

“How many scores of times I have gone 
over this scene In fancy with you! The 
Tichborne hero haunted ie; for in my sieep 
[ was always thinking what I should do 
if any one doubted my identity—bow I 
should prove it, what witnesses I could 
bring.”’ 

‘“‘Aathough your father could forget you, 
Lord Hyde !" cried the lawyer. 

“I do not say that he would or could. I 
am pretty sure on that score, bless him! It 
was a nightmare. 

“7 tell you what,”’ he continued, looking 
with eager eurnestness into the lawyer's 
face; “it might beavery difficult tmnatter 
for aman to prove that he was hitnself. 
Suppose I had stopped away twenty years 
longer, would any one have known me?’’ 

“IT should say thatat the end of sixty 
years you could have claimed your own," 
said Mr. Rigby. 

“Your memory is good, and you would 
have made out your identity.” 

“I bave felt like an oid-fashioned bero 
of romance ali the tiine,’’ remarked Lord 
Hyde. 

“I do notthink while I live, I shali ever 
go to sea again.” 

‘*You must have suffered terribly. 
look as though you had 
months.”’ 

I] have been, and I have a strange sensa- 
tion always, as though I should like to !al! 
asleep and never wake, asthough I could 
never have sufficient rest. 

“T shall be obliged if you will let ime lie 
down on that couch presently and sleep for 
an lour.”’ 

“J am sorry to hear that,” seid Mr. 
Rigby hastily. ‘It is not a good sign. 
What is that wound? It looks red and 
angry still.’ 

“Yes; 1 must Lave advice about it, It is 
the secret, I suspect, of all the mischiet. I 
will give you an outline of my story; then 
you will be quite sure of iny identity, and 


You 
been {fll for 





I shail be at rest. We had a most prosper- 
ous voyage. 
“Our vessel left New York under the 


brightest auspices; the captain prophesied 
Ag } Me »rother , 
“ b ” 
WwW pleased be 
father would be to see us, and aunt Marcia, 


who stood tousin the place of a motber. 
We wad cases full of presents for them froin | 
all parts, that they might see we had never | 
forgotten them. 

“We bad been away from home two 
years, and Alaric said to me, ‘I shall never, | 
never leave England again, Bertie. I have | 
seen enough of the world. Give me dear 
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Old England now;’ and I agreed with 
him, 

“It was a strange thing,” Bertie continued 
“that Alaric had always felt a superstitious 
dread of this voyage—why I could not 
imagine. 

“Often, when the sun was setting over 
the broad expanse of waters, he would 
stand watching the seaand the sky. ‘That 
18 Just how the sun is setting over Poole, 
Bertie,’ he would say. 

** *Ah if we were but at home!" [le told 
me that, when he was tired or sleepy, the 
low wash ofthe water against the s.de of 
the steamer always recalled to him the rush 
of the river at home. 

“There seeined to be something weighing 
on hig mind, yet he was generally cheer- 
ful. 

“I cannot tell how the accident happened; 
and, as the captain, with all the crew, were 
lost, in all probability no one will ever 
know. 

‘““We were near the Irish coast, and a 
dense fog rolled over the waters. That 
dou btless caused the mischief,’’ 

‘““Most likely,’ interjected Mr. Rigby, 
with a nod, 

“No ons however seemed to entertain a 
thought of danger. 

‘“‘We were so near bome—ah ine, 80 near 
home! 

“Alaricand I were on deck, talking— 
you may guess how eagerly—about Poole. 
Suddenly a terrible crash was heard as the 
good ship struck ona rock. I shall never 
forget it. 

“It was as though she were a living 
creature and had groaned aloud. 

“The shock sent us all reeling; then for 
one moment there was silence like that of 
death. 

“The steamer seemed to be trying to 
stendy herself. 

“Then some one cried out that the ship 
had struck and wassettling down. Never 
—live as long as I niay—shall I forget the 
scene that followed. 

“The captain and the chief officers were all 
energy. 

“The discipline and self-control were 
adinirable. 

“The captain said that there would be 
plenty of titne to lower the boats, that, with 
attention and care, obedience to orders, 
and self-cortrol, no soul on board need be 
lost. 

“The women and the children were 
placed in order, #0 that they might be low- 
ered tirst into the boats. Women are heroic 
in the face of danger. 

“Many of those present. were delicately- 
nurtured ladies, and they encountered 
death without one word or cry. 

“From first to last I never heard a sound 
of fear or disinay escape thein; but the 
children—— 

“Pray Heaven,’ he broke off passionately 
“that, whatever, else befall you, you may 
never see children drown at sea! Their 
frightened cries and screams appalled the 
stoutest ainongst us—they will always ring 
in iny ears; and some of the chilaren were 
such little ones, still clinging with frantic 
cries to their mothers, their fair little faces 





| said to me, ‘Stand firm, 


distorted with fear. 

“Pray Heaven you may never hear the 
cries of children—little children—drowning 
at sea! 


7 — 
“Alar and I stood on the deck 


ais 
“IT remember that we threw our arins 
each around the other's neck, just as we 
used to do when we were boys; and Alaric 
Bertie; we shall 

be saved.’ 
“I can see his face now; it was pale, but 
brave and bright. I had a woman’s longing 

to kiss it. 
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EVENING POS:*- 








* Stand firin Bertie,’ he repeated, when, 
he saw the donates ' my eyes.” 
Here the young fellow 8 composure gave 


Se . 
He bowed his bead on bis bands and wept 


passionale learn. 

“My wrather, my brother,” he cried, 
“would that I bad for you!” 

The lawyer felt bis eyes grow dim witb 
tears. 

Me could ure the scene *0 well—the 
tair-haired elier brother linpresring on the 
a one to “stand firm.’ 

, Lerd Hyde, raised bis face all wet 
with tears. 

“I am not ashamed of my griet,” he 
said. 

“No one who had such a brother onuld 
help mourning that he was dead ;” and be 
sob bitterly. 

“I am sure he continued, afer a pause, 
“that in both our minds the thought of our 
father was upperinost. 

‘Then we Leard from the passengers who 
surrounded us murmured tears lest the 
boats might be too tull. 

“ ‘There need be no hurry,’ said one; ‘it 
ja not long since the shipstruck. We shall 
all be saved.’ 

“A laric said to me, ‘Bertie, let as trust in 
Heaven, not to inan; let us repeat the 
prayers aunt Marcia taught us wheu we 
were children.’ 

“So, with the waves breaking round us, 
with the cries of the little ones and the deep 
hoarse voices ofthe inen in our ears, we 
stood, iny brother Alaric and J, and re- 

ted the prayers that aunt Marcia had 
ought us. 

“The last words were on our lips, when 
suddenly the vessel wave a terrible lurch ; 
a terrible crv—the death-xcreain of hun- 
dreds of buinan beings—went up like an 
appeal to Heaven,and the next inomenut the 
Princess Maud was sinking fast. 

“Oh, the awful sound of the water as it 

‘ushed into the ship! 

“The e was no further hope. I saw two 
boat-loats of woinen and children sucked 
down in the vortex of waters. Then — f 
brother's clasp round my neck tightened. 
‘Kiss ine, Bertie!’ be said ; and we kissed 
each other. 

“Even in that dread moment, I remem- 
ber, there was the bright steadfast look as 
ofan angel on lis face—the next we were 
In the foaming waters. 

“We went down into the depths together, 
but in the descent we were parted. hu 
bean struck my brother as we fell and he 
went down like lead. 

“I shall never forget it—I pray Heaven 
sometimes that I inay—the roar as of thun- 
der, the horrible chasin in the sea as the 
vease!] sank, the sea literally alive tor afew 
few inomente with human beings. I was 
always a good swiminer,”’ Bertie went on. 
“Aluric did not like the sea; he would 
never learn to swiin. 

“When I rose tc the surface, I saw float- 
ing neur sone spars, as though it had been 
sent there by Providence, a cork-jacket. 
Dozens of them had been placed ready for 
the inaleo passengers; but there not 
been time to use them. 

**] grasped it, put iton, and struck away 
from the scene of the wreck. I swatn out 
to the sea, following a boat, the only one 
saved. 

“But I lost sight of it, and eventuaiy I 
was picked up by the captain of the Victor, 
asailing-vessel bound for New Zealand. 
But + 4 that time I had Jost all conscious- 
ners; indeed I was alinost dead.”’ 

Lord Hyde paused for a few inoments. 

“I do not remember much about the 
voyage to New Zealand,”"’ be suid. “I lay 
for nany weeks unconscious; no one ever 
thoaght I should recover. They were very 
attentive to ime, 

“The doctor did all he could for me; the 
captain could not have been kinder had I 
been bis own son. 

“But the long bours in the water, the 
terrible exertion , the shock, had brought 
on fever, and any long weeks passed be- 
fore 1 was able W articulate even my own 
naine, 

“When I did come to of senses, I found 
inyself on a sailing-ship in inid-ocean, 
bound fora strange aud unknown ooun- 
try. 

“Had it been a less remote land than 
New Zealand, I should have felt more 
coinfortable ; but 1 had too inuch reason to 
ue grateful to Heaven to trouble about 


ia, 

“The ship called atthe Cape; but I was 

unoonscious then, 
“There has never been insanity in our 
family; nevertheless I can fancy that for 
7 weeks alter | lust iny brother I was 
mad. 

“Then, unhappily, the Victor met with 
bad weuther, an e did not reach Well- 
ingten until more than four munths after 
she had lef Liverpool, which was one 
month after she was due. 

“My first thouglt was of iny father—to 
write to himand tell him of ny miraculous 
escape, and that | was still living; but the 
fever returned inore than before, and for 
five orsix weeks I was ayain helpless. 
The wonder is that is that I aw alive wo tell 
the tale. 

**T must have died Lut forthe kindness of 
an Englishinan, a friend of the captain's. 
I wasiu bis house quite five weeks, sick 
unto Geatis. 

“Fortunately, when the accident oocured, 
I had money about me. 

“When I recovered, and told him who [ 
was, be lent me morew pay wy passage 
hone. 

“I thought long and deeply of my poor 
father. 


“I knew now that he must believe me HE carriage came tothe door, and the 
dead ; and I dared not write to biin, lest,as | two men took their places. 
ree were saying, (he sudden joy might kill i 


THE SATURDAY 


“Besides, I found that the mall stenmner 
the Ocean Foam,left Wellington Liver- 
poul in the course of a few days, and that I 
should reseb England as soon asa ietier. 1 
tried to ny secret on board; ‘bat it 
was iim ¢; amiaruinor has aon 

in the Times that from the w 
the Princess Maud two pamengers were 


rescued. 

MS. - to Jory A Higby, far 
tf. 7 - 

ing the ill-etfees of « eodden to my 


“When I read the ig the Times 
this morning | wendieed' it be wenld think 
arg 

Ty pa 


in the Times / 
“*) have not seen it,” cried Mr. Rigby. 
“But I remember—I have not opened 


Times. 

“I have not had leisure to read it. I feel 
oquaity sure that your father bas not bad 
} re, or be would have been over here 
Lefore now, or would have sent for ine.”’ 

“Well,” said Lord Hyde, “if you will let 
me ge eee foran bour, we can then 
settic what shall be.done.’’ 

Mr. Rigby placed a pillow for his head, 
and cove him with a rug. ; 

“Wil your lordsbip pot go into the 
house ?”’ be asked. 

“You will be more comfortable there.”’ 

“No,” be replied. 

“I prefer to reinain with you. The mo- 
ment I ain alone 1 hear all those terrible 
cries again, and go through the whole of 
that awful scene. 

Let ine remain with you.” 

Mr. Rigby closed the window, so that the 
cawing oft re rooks night not be heard. In 
a few seconds it seetned tothe lawyer that 
the voung lord was asle=p. 

Mr. Rigby did not like the young man’s 
present state of health at all; it was a bad 


sign. 

fie looked at the white face, inarked and 
worn with pain, atthe angry wound that 
showed so plainly, at the sunken eyes, and 
a great fear caine over hiin. 

“It would have been far better that he 
should never have returned atall than have 
come bome to die,’* he thought; ‘and I am 
afraid it looks more like t than any- 
thing else.’’ 

The young lord slumbered restlessly, 
murinuring of his brother Alaric—always 
of his brother Alaric. 

Then he woke with a violent start, crying 
out that he was guone—gone; Alaric was 
gone. “I bey your pardon’”’ he said. 

I am »shained of inyself but I never 
sleep well now.” 

“A few weeks of good nursing, fresh air, 
and cheerful society will set that right,’’ 
suid Mr. non 

The young lord's eyes filled with tears. 

“The worid will never be cheerful with- 
out Alaric,’’ he said. 

“We leit home together,and I do not 
like retusning without biin. 

“I can hear his vuice every moment— 
‘Stand firm, Bertie!’ 

“Ah, would to Heaven that I could have 
died for him!” 

The lawyer was profoundly touched. He 
remembered how fondly they had been 
attached to each other when children, how 
rarely they had been separated when lads, 
being together in everytbing—in studies 
and sports, pastiines and pleasures. Such 
loving brothers they had been, often to be 
met by the river-side, their arins entwined, 
singing at the top of their clear shrill voices 
and known to al! the country-side as “the 
Earl's little lads.”’ 

They had started on a long journey to- 
gether, and only one bad returned. 

The world could never be the same again 
to Bertie Hyde, now that his sbrotber was 
dead. 

‘*What are we to do?’”’ asked Mr. Rigby. 
“You will like, of course, to go to Poole nt 
once; but we inust be careful I know 
what the surprise was to me; to your father 
it would be dangerous. 

“The matter must be broken to him by 
degrees. 

“IT had better go myself and see Lord 
Cradoc at once.”’ 

: oo me go with you,’’ pleaded the young 
ord. 

‘Indeed I could not bear to be left 

alone. 

“What it we should meet him, and he 
should recognize you 7?”’ 

**Let us goin aclose carriage, and I can 
wait outside until you co:ne for ine.” 

“That will do,’’ returned Mr. Rigby; and 
he rang the bell and gave the necessary 
order. 

“I know, for your father’s sake, you 
will do your best to exercise soine sel f-con- 
trol.’’ 

“1 should be all right,’’ said Lord Hyde, 
with a deep-drawn breath, “if it were not 
for the thought of Alaric lying in the 
depths of the sea, while I am restored to 
those dear to ine.”’ 

‘That is only natural; but you have the 
living to think of as well as the dead. Only 
linagine the joy of your father and the hap- 
pineass of dear Lady Marcia! It is worth 
while to endure euflering for the rake of 
the happiness afterwards.” 

“If Alaric were but here now!” 
Bertie. 

“‘Alaric is in a better 
Rigby. 
| “Remember his own words 
} ‘Stand firm, Bertie!’ "’ 

, “J will remember thein,”’ 

| but be was tremblin 

| the deadly pallor 
hectic flush. 





sighed 
world,” said Mr 
to you 

he promised ; 


with excite:inent, and 
given place to a flery 





CHAPTER XIX. 


“Tell the wan to drive slowly,”’ said 
Hyde. 


So through the familiar scenes they 
went. 
The first faint breath of spring was in the 


air, the odor of violets was walled to ther, 
and at Lines in the thick hedgerows there 
waa a gleam of the yellow pritmrose, while 
here and there a was 
Little was i the carriage roiled 
the bigh~ ay. 
ay aoe See ht of the river 
Lord hyve ali be 
The was more than usual 


“What a glorious morning it is !’'said the 
lawyer. 
“One might fancy the sun was shining to 


do benor. 

Lord Hyde looked out from the —— 
window at the grand old trees in the me ° 
A sudden cry from his lips att the 
lawyer's attention. 

“Look, Mr. Rigby!" he cried. ‘“‘Who is 
that beautiiul gift! at the park gates?”’ 

“A young lady staying at Povie,’’ he re- 

lied. 
P' suddenly it occurred to him that in his 
agitation he had not said a word to Lord 
Hvde about the Earl’s plans or the visitors 
at the house. 

“Better for me to be silent now on these 
points,’’ he thought. 

“The Earl will prefer to explain it all 
hitnselt. 

“I need only tell Lord Hyde who they 


“What a lovely girl !’’ cried Bertie. 

“‘What an exquisite face! What glorious 
hair ! 

“What is she doing ?”’ 

“Feeding some balf-starved robins,’’ re- 

lied Mr. Rigby, with a laugh. ‘That is 
fase like Daphne.” 

“Daphne? Daphne?’’ cried the young 
lord impatiently. 

«Daphne Erlecote—a distant relative of 
your father’s, of whoin he will tell you 
inore by-and-by.” 

‘Daphne Erlecote?” repeated the young 
inan. 

“A pretty name! She is standing just 
where aunt Marciastood when Alaricand I 
bade her tarewell—near the two great 
chestnut-trees.’’ 

The bare branches of the trees met above 
Daphne's head, their delicate tracery stand- 
ing out clear and distinct against the sky ; 
the sunshine fell on the golden hair, wuich 
the wind bad disarranged, on the beautiful 
face with the radiant eyes and sweet lips, 
on the little white hands which scattered 
bread and seed to the bungry birds. 

Daphne, bearing the carriage wheels, 
turned her head. 

Then, seeing Mr. Rigby’s face, she ran 
towards him. 

“Good norning, Mr. Rigby,’’ she cried. 
“Why have you driven over in a close car- 
riage, when the air is so baliny and the sun 
shining ?’”’ 

“T am here on business, and I am not 
alone,’* stammered the lawyer. 

Then Daphne averted her eyes. 

‘‘How are they all at the house this morn- 
ing, Miss Erlecote ?”’ 

She Jaughed such a merry ringing laugh 
that it stirred the young lords heart. 

“They are all very cross. Even the Earl 
is put out. 

“Some one has made away with the 
Times this inorning, and he is naturally 
displeased about it. But I must go back to 
iny birds. 

“Tney are so hungry !’ 

And she ran off 

“Some one has made away with the 
Times!" thought the lawyer. “That is a 
very strange story. 

“Who would be likely to do such a thing 
as that ?”’ 

He remembered what the young lord hac 
said—that there was a paragraph in it that 
inorning about the passengers saved from 
the wreck of the Princess Maud. 

The paper mustsurely have been taken 
by some one who dreaded the Earl's see- 
ing this—Lady Marcia, without doubt, 


brother-in-law. 

A. sudden turn in the drive, and before 
them stood the grand old inansion, just as 
Bertie had left it so long before | The tears 
sprang to the young lord’s eyes 

“Home once more,’’he said—‘‘and, please 
Heaven, I will never leave it again! Oh, if 
Alaric were but with mne,I should be happy 
indeed !”” 

The carriage stopped, and from the win- 
dow neartine great ball door came the 
sound of a girl’s voice singing, rich. full, 
and clear. 

By a strange coincidence the words sung 
were those of the Earl's favorite song— 

**Bat perhaps I shall mect thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up its dead.*’ 

Irene was singing itto him, Arran Dar- 
leigh leaning enraptured over her chair. 

ord Hyde looked at Mr. Rigby. 

“Another young lady ?”’ he queried. 

“Yes; your lordship will find wonders 
now at Puole,”’ said Mr. Rigby. 





“Now will you sit bere until I come to 
you? 

“Sit well back in the carriage, lest you 
should Le seen.” : 

He was terribly agitated, this young heir 
who had returned so suddenly to his 
father’s house. 

His hands trembled, his face quivered 
with emotion, 

To be so near, and yet not dare to enter ! 
| Indeed to he there at all without Alaric! 
| Mr. Rigby descended slowly from the 
} 


carriage. 
He was suspiciously long in mounting 
the ate 


The tt ht of the «co i 
| 20ug ming interview 


always 80 careful and considerate for her : 


| drowned—not both. Bertie 








ter ol bumness, or if he had simply 


What it be should blunder in the telling 
and the Earl should die? . 
“A woman would do it atnch better than 
a man,” he ; “I will sek for Lady 


rcia, : 
He ould bear Irene singing and the Ear! 


At pre Arran sang a few notes in 

1 a a 

riet: Daxs. . — 
—— Ryeford was in tbe music-rooin with 
thein. : : 

Ever seemed just ss wenal; there 
was no unusual stir or excitement evident. 
ly they bad heard no news—yet was Lori 

ba at tne very door, 

t was the old botler, Grey, who show:-! 
Mr. Rigby to the library, knowing that ic 
generally saw the Earl there. 

The lawyer clused the door in mysterious 
silence, 
| “Grey,’’be asked “has there been news o{ 
any kind this morning ?”’ 

“No, sir—none that I ain aware of.”’ 

“T want to see Lady Marcia Hyde, Grey. 
But do not let auy one know [ am here 
just vet. 

“*M # business is important.” 

No one understood his duties better than 
Grey. 

He found the means of bringing Lady 
Marcia to the library unseen by any one, 

“I want to speak to you, Lady Marcia, on 
avery important matter. Yon can s 
mea few minutes? Where is the Eari?” 
inquired the lawyer. 

“In the music-room with Miss Ryeford,”’ 
she replied, wondering a little at his evident 
agitation and troubled face. 

“TI hope,’’ he said, “that we shall not be 
interrupted, I feel this is a wmatter of life or 
death.”’ 

“Life or death 1” repested Lady Marcia. 
“You alarin we. Death has been cruel to 
us. 

“What is the n:atter, Mr. Rigby?” 

“Nothing in the sense of er,” he 
told her—‘*‘nothing in the shape of sorrow 
—just the contrary. 

“Suppose you had to deliver the happiest 
message that could be brought even by an 
angel from heaven, what sbould you 
imagine it would be ?’’ . 

“I do not see how there can be any bappy 

message for usin this world,’’ said Lady 
Marcia, 
. “I cannot tell what you mean, Mr. Rig- 
ye"? 
**W hat was the greatest trouble of your 
life?’”’ he asked gently. 

She looked at him reproachfally. 

“You know well. 

“Why allude to that?” she asked; and 
her eyes filled with tears, 

He was silent ; but the very silence Was 
—- Lady Marcia gazed earnestly at 
hin. 

“It cannot have anything to do with 
that,’’ she said. 

“It has indeed something to do with that. 
That was the greatest trouble of your life; 
now what would be the greatest biessing?’’ 

She grew very pale, and stretched out ber 
hands as though her sight was failing. 

Quickly he drew a chair forward. 

‘*Pray be weated, Lady Marcia,” he said, 
‘and pray be calm. 

“IT bave a most difficult task before me,and 

unless you cone to iny aid, I shall make a 
blunder of it, and then there will be terri- 
ble inischief. 

**Do not fai] me. 

*T have asked for your help because I 
feel I can rely upon you as one of the most 
capanle woman I know.” 

‘*You inust not keep me in suspense,” 
she returned, in alow voice. “I can bear 
anything but that—the sharpest grief, the 
bitterest pain. 

“Anything is better than suspense. Tell 
ine in few words what you have to say; I 
can bear it.”’ 

She looked deathly pale, but calm and 
collected. 

“T have to tell you some of the very best 
news in the world,” he said; ‘it is concern- 
ing the Princess Maud.” 

A treinor passed over her. 

“T thought it was that. 
Rigby.” 

“One of them was saved; 


Be quick, Mr. 


only one 
is at home 
again.” 

He was not surprised that she made him 
no answer, but tell upon her knees and 


‘sobbed out her gratitude to Heaven. He 


stood by her in silence fora few minutes; 
then he said to her gently— 

“Forgive ine, Lady Marcia; but every 
moment 18 precious, 

“I snust tell the Earl, and I am seriously 
o— that the surprise may be fatal to 

in. 

“I want you to help me.” 

“You must give mea few minutes, and 
then I will,” she replied. 

She stood perfectly still for a briefspace— 
whether she was praying, or weeping, °F 


thinking he could not tell, Then sbe turo- 
ed to hiin. 

“I aim ready,” she said, ‘I will send for 
the Earl.”’ 


It was some few minutes before the Earl 
entered the rooin. 

He looked up in surprise when hé &w 
the lawver. 

““T aim glad to see vou this beautiful inora- 
ing,’’ he suid. . ’ . 

‘What a difference sanshine maxe* 
Why, Marcia,’’ he cried, suddenly catcb!ng 
Sight of her, “what is the matter with 
you ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“But, iny dear Marcia, you look #0 U5 
speakably happy—alimoat transfigured!”| 

“What a fancy, Thane!” she said. 
may be the rare be of the morniog 
flected on iny faeces.” 

Then Lord Cradoc,waited to see whether 
Mr. Rigby's presence was doe to any a 
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a inatter of compliment after the qinner- 


rtv. 
P But the lawyer said nothing. 
His cheery, kindly face was 
anxious now that he.was face to 
bis task. : ‘ 
“Have 4 glass of sherry, Rigby,” said the 


Earl. 

“] will join you.” 

The sherry was brought and drunk; still 
po word was spoken. 

For the first time in bis life the lawyer 
lost his courage. 

The sight of the pale high-bred face of the 
old Earl, the white hair, the thin bands, 
struck hin as it never had beture. Sud- 
denly he remembered the Times. 

«Has your bordship seen the Times this 
morning?” he asked. 

“No;” and Lord Cradoc told the story of 
the disappearance of bis favorite news- 


paper. 


le and 
with 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A Poor Sample. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











O, I will never inarry a woman unless 
Tam morally certain that she loves 

iné for inyseif alone,” remarked Ca 
tain Oliver Desmond, twirling his cane 
hia well-gloved hands, 

“What, not even Miss Long?’ asked his 
friend, Carl Sanders, with a sinile of atnuse- 
ment on his plain, shrewd face, at this any- 
thing but original sentiment. 

“No, not even Miss Lou. 

“By the way, Sanders, I’ve an idea that 

irl fancies me, or my position aud wealth, 

don’t know which. 

“I say, my boy, wouldn’t it be a huge 
— to play a little trick on the lady, anid 

earn the real state of ber heart at the same 
tine? 

“I might suddenly announce that I had 
become poor, as the heroea in novels do, 
only it would be deuced hard work keep- 
ing upthe romance in this broilirg bot 
weather,” 

“It Mins Leng reativ loved you, your 
pretended would not be a straw in 
the puti,*” exclaimed Cari Sanders, with a 
touch of earnestness in his usually noncha- 
Jant tones. 

“Your faith in woman fs very great,’’ an- 
swered Captain Desinong, with a light sneer- 
ing laugh. 

“I have known Miss Long for many years 
and a ber accordingly,” return his 
companion curtly, 

“Kut I think you may find a rival in the 
field in the shape of Jack Denning. 

“What that rly lawyer fellow ?"’ 
cried the other incredulously. 

“Why be basn’tacentto bless himself 
with. 

‘Refuse the son of Lady Mary Desmond 
for a cad like that ?, 
wa now, Sanders, that is really too 

And the Captain drew himself to his su- 

rb height of six teet two, and stroked his 

londe whiskers complacently. 

“But has she given you any encourage- 
ment?” cried his companion, and if there 
were a touch of irony in his voice, it was 
wart mets mene to the lisvener. 

* Enoourageinent ? 

“Oh, women never do that sort of thing 
openly, you know,’’ returned the other 
blandly. 

“It's a regular art with them. 

be believe I’ll propose to the girl to- 
night.” 
tant risk a refusal by precipitating mat- 

rs.’’ 

“No danger, mny dear boy. 

“Even if I tried the poverty dodge, she 
would jump at the chance. 

“The very idea of my fearing that Denn- 
ing as a rival. 

“A tan like him without birth or for- 
tune is a poor sum ple. 

“But come, old fellow, we must return to 
our quarters at the hotel, or our toilettes 
will nt bear inspection when the festivi- 
ties of the evening vegin.”’ 

As the two men sauntered carelessly on, 
a slight figure suddenty arose froin a bench 
just behind the little rose-covered arbor 
where the gentlemen had been enjoyin 
the solace wf a fragrant Havana, an 
brougnt to view u very piquant face und a 
graceful head, whose dark locks were sur- 
mounted by the very duintiest of showy 


muslin ca 
jeu!” cried this small 


“Mon “son 
Wrathfully, stamping her slippered foot in 
anything vut an ae bie manner. 

“It is that conceited Engtishinan. 

“Ugh! how I detest the whole nation! 
How dare he talk sv of my dear young inis- 
tress? ‘ 

“Not so do Frenchiminen talk of the wo- 
nen they love, 

‘How fortunate tnat I just aat down in 
the shade a moment to finish the last page 
of that lovely novel Alphonse left me, or 


‘Marie—Marie! where have you hidden 
yourself?” 

It was a very musical voice that rang out 

n the still afternoon air, and the 

ald, with her eyes stilf bright, and her 

ceks flushed with dire indignation, rat 
SWiitly up the 
—_ stood on the brow of the hill,to answer 
or mimtress’ callin person, and the tiny 


arbor so lately tenanted was leit to silence 
and solitude. 


hittie 


* * es t we & 
“Misa Long. may I claim the plea- 
ae your company for a turn in the open 


cea SYoning, and the great drawing- 


with guesta. 





th tothe great white house | 





There was music and flowers, and the low } 


hui of eumversation mingled with laugh- 
ter as silvery aathe im notes theiu- 
sel ves. 

Colonel Long, a tall, stately old man, 
with keen grey eyes and iron grey locks, 
stood on the threshold, entertaining a com- 
pany of distinguished visitera with all his 
old-school courtesy and ity. 


Kute Long, in a drews o white, 
with blush roses in her bair, ling 
in the folds of onstly lace at her round, « hite 
throat, turned with a sniile on her as 
Cuptain’s Desmund’s voice fellon her eur, 


und for answer sbe laid her band ag on 
his offered arin, and fron low 
window to the vin ed verandah with- 
out, 

The coolness of the fresh night sir was 
very Fractal alter the heat and glure of the 
crowded rooms, and they stood for a few 
inoinents in silence,looking at the gleam of 
the moonlight shimmering on the bosom 
of the blue, distant lake, and the weird 
shadows made by the moving branches of 
the trees as they rustied uneasily to and fro 
ip the rising breeze. 

Then Captain Desmond bent his tall head 
and with the sof, dangerous look in his 
eyes that had proved the fute of so many 
feininine hearts, looked tenderly into those 
of his companion. 

“Miss Long—Kate, if you will let me call 
bes by that dear naine, | am a foreigner, 

‘ut nowhere, not even on my own English 
soll, have I met a flower fair enough to woo 
ine till I met you. 

“I believe that there is an affinity be- 
tween souls, and from the first time saw 
your face I was drawn irresistibly towards 
you. 

“I have aristocratic blood in my veins 
and when I ask you to become iny wife I 


“Captain Desinond, wait.” 

Miss Long had coveréd her face with her 
hands, and her white robed figure was 
shaking from head to foot with uncontroll- 
able emotion. : 

“*Bok.re we k further on this sub- 
Ject,”’ she said broken! y— 

*T must tell youa pitiful story. 

“This isa great honor that you would 
confer upon ine, but you wust first know 
the miserable truth. 

“Although I call him by the sacred name 
of futher, I au: not Culonel Long's daugb- 
ter.” 

For a moment Captain Desinond stared in 
dumb amazement. 

Then he gaspe 

“Not Colonel Long's daughter?” 

“No,” answered the girl, with her face 
still hidden in ber hands. 


“My own father, in an evil momment,coin- 
mitted a deed that shadowed hir tair fame, 
and brought bin within the clutches of the 
law. 

“When he died, Col. Long pitied me from 
the depths of his muble beazt, and 
ine as his own. 

“But every penny of his. money goes to 
his only son, who is a young and promising 
student at West Point.” 

The tender litt had faded from in 
Desinond’s eyes, and his face wus a v 
to 2476 pon. 

Really, this was nore than he had bar- 
gained for. 

A felon’s daughter, indeed! 

“I am traly sorry tor ras Mias——”’ he 
did not utter the name ng. 

“Poverty is trial cnough, but disgrace is 
bitter indeed. 

“You yourself know it is impossible to 
join an ancient and honorable namo with 
one that rests under the circuimstances, I 
cannot renew my offer. 

“Even it iny own feelings remained un- 
changed, I must consider those of wy im0- 
ther, whe is proud and sensitive.” 

if the girl's form trembled beiore, it was 
actually convulsed now, and when slie re- 
moved ber hands froin ber face, Captain 
Desinond was perfectly speechiess us he 
caught sight of its expression. 

| did not explain to you the nature of 
the disgrace,” sho said, vainly attempting 
w steady her voice. 

“lt was in my early youth that the dire 
deed was communitied,. 

“One night, he and some companions 
equally thoughtless, scaled the college 
walls, and amused themselves by unhing- 
ing all the gates in the immediate nighbor- 
hood, and removing the signs from the 
principal shops, which they very cousider- 
utely left in the graveyard of old St. 
Mark's. 

“Tney were arrested and detained over 
night, and in the morning the judge dis- 
charged them after a severe reprimand,and 
they were allowed to resuine their studies 
upon a solemn promise of better bebavior 
in the future. 

“Soon after this event he left college and 
entered the Naval Academy. 

“I must not forget to add that he aiter- 
wards became the distinguished Comsnv- 
dore Lony, and that he was the only and 
dearly loved brother of my uncle tbe colo- 
nel, who is also the guardian of iny ample 
fortune.” 

The girl, standing there in her fresh 


| beauty, with the laughter shining in her | 


bright eves and wreathing ber red lips, was 
a prize in berse and Captain Desmond, 
white wit JISA Pp 1 cor, lade 
a desperxute eff rt retrieve his error 

OW hy did vou deceive ine go?’’ he began 


reproachfulilv. 

** Because I thought it would be a joke to 
play a littie trick on a and discover the 
real state of your feelings at the same 
tiine. 

“Moreover, 1 shall never mar 
till I am moraily certain that he 
for inyselt alone.”’ 

“But you will not reject my suit on 
account ui ny foolish words,”’ cried the 


& mat 
OvVes ine 








Captain, trying in vain to hide bis astonish- 
row. eeuria, tis own words so literally 


“ies deeply to say that I_ must 
“It grieves me y n 
deci ies that honor,” anaw Miss Long, 
with just a shade of scorn in her musical 
voice ‘ 

*] ain already en »with the full con- 
sent of my woe, wt beggariy lawyer 


fellow—that cad, Jack Denning, who poss- 

esses a heart of gold, an honvurabie vature, 

and a keen intellect that will one Gay pisos 

himnin the foremost rank of those w are 
known to fame.” 

“But I love you,” ber companion man- 

to staminer. 

“Du not deceive your own nature,” she 
answered, drawing her graceful figure tw 
its full belgat. 

“You leve no one but your own noble 
self, Captain Desinond. ' 

“And when next you pratein public of 

r regurd fora pure-minded woman, be 
sure there isno little serving-inaid, whose 
loyal nature should shame your vaser one, 
hidden away bebind the arbor, where you 
smoke your f t Havana, and speak 
words us light a8 the smoke that curls 7 
a frou it and vanishes in the inid 
alr. 

“Good night.”’ ! 

When Captain Desmond next saw Kate 
Long, she was standing just within the door 
of the conservatory, leaning on the arm of 
her betrothed, a proud sinile in her fine 
eyes as she looked up into the tace of the 
noble-looking man who had won her 
heart. 

And when, a moment later, he went 
down the steps of the varandy for the last 
time, he fully realized in his jninost soul 
the knowledge he would have scoffed at an 
hour before, that even with the added bles- 
sings of birth and fortune a yan can be a 
pour gauiple. 





THE Br4in.—The brain isa most won- 
deriul and elaborately constructed organ, 
which regulates the movements of imost 
of the ether parts of the body, very much 
asa general and bie staff regulate tho 
movements of an — 

Euch particular portion of &% wold ap- 
pear wo have its special cominand ; s@ that 

! this portion becoines diseased, the organs 
which it controis are no longer capable of 
well-ordered inovements; or if it be ex- 
cited, these sel[-saine organs may be inade 
to execute their special movements. 

In other words, it has been shown by the 
laborsof many experimenters that there 
are in the brain certain centresof what is 
termined motor activity—i.¢6., when these 
particular partsof the brain are affected, 
certain muscular acts are either prevented 
or produced. 3 ’ 

he experimonts of Ferrier on this sub- 
ject are of particular interest. 

He found that upon applying the terini- 
nals of an induction coll to particular parts 
ot the brain be could call forth certain ac- 
tions, and be was thus enabled to inake & 
rabbit inunch, a cat move its fuot and leg as 
if seizing a mouse, and adog wag its tail 
from side to side. 

From the precise locality in which the 
brain exciteinent was produced he was able 
to predict the nature of the motion which 
would be called forth. 

These observations apply to what is call- 
ed the *cerebruin”’ or jurge brain; for it 
will be understood that the brain: is divid- 
ed roughly iutothe ‘cerebrum,’ and the 
cerebellum, or little brain, which placed at 
the back of the head. 

A curious fact with rd to this cere- 
beliuin was discovered by Ferrier. It was 
found to have centrol over the movements 
of the eye-balls, regulating their rolling 
moments froin side tw side, and that move- 
ment of the eyes which, when tho head is 
swayed froin side to side, keeps the image 
of an object on thesaine areas of the rev- 
tins. 

Now this is a very important fact, as one 
can well understand tnat a derangement of 
this portion of the brain would entail tnost 
serious consequences to one’s puwer of 
walking. 

a 

How Our AxNcestors Kept Hovuse.— 
The fuliowing rules were euforced 300 years 
ago in the household of Sir J. Harrington, 
the translator of “Arivsto:” A servant ab- 
sent frown prayers to be fined two pence; 
for uttering an oath, one penny, and the 
saine sui) _} leaving a door upen ; a fine of 
two pence, from y Day to Michaelias, 
for all who are in alter 7 o'clock or ont 
vfter 9 o'clock ; a tine of one penny fer any 
bed unimade, fire unlit, or candiebox un- 
cleaned after 8 o’clock ; a fine of four pence 
forany man detected teaching the children 
obscene words; a fine ofone penny, lorany 
ian waiting withoutatrencner,or who is 
absent ata teal; for any one breaking any 
of the butler’s glass, twelve psuce; a fine uf 
two pence for any one who bas uot laid the 
table for dinner by 10:30, or the supper by 
6; 4 fine of tour pence for anybody aveent « 
day without leave; for any mau striking 
anuther, a fine ofone penuy; for any fol- 
lower Visiting the cook, one penny, a fine 
of one penny fur any tan appearing in a 
foul shirt, broken hose, untied shves, or 


torn du et atne of one peuny lor a 

et rai gersr mote ont Open i UF ROU EA ter 
rece al ¢ { e per 1 6° nha 

not cleansed by 5 uo’ ciecdg inthe winter and 

7 o’ciock in sumuner ; the porter to be fined 


oue penny if the cuurt gate be not shut dur- 
ing inesls; afine of three pence if the 
stairs be not cleaned every Friday after 
dinner. All these fines were aeducted by 
the stewart at the quarterly payment of 
the men's wages. 

etic 


CREMATION is said to be very “‘popular”’ 
at Rome, 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Goop OLp Timpa.--There wasa time in 





England when noblemen were destitue of ~ 


comforts, the want of which would be in- 
tolerable to a modern fuotman; when far- 
mers and shopkeepers break fasted on loaves 
the very sight of which would raise a rivt 
in a modern workhouse; and when men 
died taster inthe purest country air than 
they die now in the most pestilential street» 
of our cities, 

Tae Deata-Watcn.—The death-wateh 
is a beetle of the tliuber-boring species. The 
beetles begin theirtickings in the spring ; 
the ticking is only to call one to the other— 
if it is hot answered, the aniinal repeats it. 
It is thus uced: The beetle lifts liscif 
upon its hind legs and bents its head against 
the place where it is standing. The usual 
number of ticks given in succession in from 
seventonine or eleven. In old houses 
these insects may be heard during the 
whole day. The noise is exactly like that 
protuees b tapping the nail upon a table. 

he idea of the ticking of the death-watch 
eneany a death is simply superati- 
tion. 

A Faitaron Couti-scTror.—The Bootch 
collie dog Help, which has achieved dis- 
tinction In Great Britain as a collector of 
money forthe orphan tond of the A:malga- 
inated Society of Railway Servants, travel- 
ing in that capacity by rail from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, has recently re- 
turned t» London from a trip to Dieppe, in 
the course of which he collected about $50. 
The general secretary of the society has 
now on hand numerous invitations for 
the collie, and expects him to collect 
several hundred dollars inore before the 
end of the year. He travels under tlie care 
of the railway servants, by whom he is 
transferred froin one live to another at con- 
necting points. 


Tue TaRirr.—Atthe southern extremity 
of Spain, running out into the Straits of 
Gibraltar, is a promontory, which from its 
position, is admirably ada for coin- 
inanding the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and watching the entrance and exit of 
vessels of all descriptions, A fortress 
stands on this promontory, called now, as 
it was in the tiines of the Moorish domina- 
tion in Spain, Tarifa. This naime is, in fact, 
ot Moorish origin. was the custom of 
the Moors to wateh from this point all mer- 
chant ships going int or senting out of the 
Midland Sea (as the Mediterranean was 
then culled), and issuing frou the strong- 
hold, to levy duties,according to fixed rates 
on all merchandise passing in creut of the 
atraits. This was culled, froin the it 
was levied, ‘tarifa,” or “tariff,"’ aud In wis 
way the word originated. 


BAD FOR THE Rat.—A California hen, 
while engaged with her brood of chicks in 
plowing up a neighbor's garden, recently, 
was charged upon by a full-grown rat. The 
old representative of the “poultry show’’ 
immediately established herself asa cordon 
around her flock and awaited the onslaught. 
The rodent, somewhat checked by the bold 
frout presented Ly the **ygarden destroyer,” 
crouched for a moment, and then tmade a 
dart tor one ofthe young. In an instant 
the old ben opened her cuckle Latery and 
commenced battle. She tlew ather enemy 
and striking it with her bill, grabbed it by 
the back and threw it in the air. The 
rodent came down with athuinp upon the 
walk, but before it regained its feet the hen 
repeated the performance, and kept it up 
until the rat was only able to crawl away a 
few feet nnd die indingrace. Alter contein- 
plating ber fallen foe fur a few imomen 
the old hen called her brood around her a 
wal kedeoff, 


Tue Voice or THE TreEes.—Here we 
notice how every tree has «a separate and 
distinct voice in which it speaks to us; the 
pine has a melancholy never ceasing wail, 
as if, laden with the sins of the world,it had 
WH morn without ceasing for the evil doings 
of mankind. Theoak leaves are vbromier 
and have a valiant song to sing for us. The 
beech are sharp and sudden iu their speech; 
and the elin is the puet, with its tiny songs 
and sonnets, Huttering in the wee leaves, 
and ite larger inelodies sung by the top- 
ost part of the trees that see most of the 
world, and feel inost of the sunshine; while 
the birch is lady-like and die-away, and not 
much more interesting than its proto- 
type, the fine fashionable female, given to 
eclings and much drinking of tea. Then 
the sturdy holly speaks of boine—bolime ts 
the old Saxon word for holly, too, and, | 
complete in itself, cares fittle about 
storis or sunshine, if it be well within 
itself, and let alone to do the work appoint- 
ed for it. 

Fause Harir.--In the days of the Era- 
peret ‘Trajan « market was established in 
ront of the ‘Temple of Apollo for the sale 
Of false bair und dyes and cosmetics of 
many kinds, and it was iu its tine as fash- 
fonable a rendezvous as the bathe. All 
Roine gathered there of a day. It was in 
the glorious sumer of prosperity at a 
period when golden hair was the rage. The 
women tried in a thousand ways to obtain 
the precioustint. They Lought eagerly all 


kinds of preparations (fr fureign coun 
ries—m , 7 reece and suuns froiw 

ae ’ rmi i) im 
, ¥aS 8U Dpose: peasea@s the Alidas- 
like virtue of turning all ittouchbed to gvid 
was one of the inmost popular “washes’’ ever 


offered tothe Roman public. When this 
wonderful water tailed to produce the desir- 
ed result, there reimained but one thing to 
be done, and that was to shave the uead 

Then a fine crop of guiden phair came. It 
caine from Gerinany or Gaal; ana from 
that day to this the trude in buiman bair 
bas continned in the bands uf the French 
and Gerusan werchants. 
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The poorest man i+ not always 
The one who possesses the least— 
The heart may hold but a famine 
While the lips partake of a feast. 
Though robed in the costliest raiment, 
And decked with jewelry rare, 
Life may be heavily burdened 
With mental troubles and care. 


And he who dwells in a hovel, 
Who daily wile for his food, 
May be richer far than bis neighbor, 
Who has all things for his good. 
If loving wo:ds make life's music, 
No need for repining ts there, 
That lot mast ever be fairest 
If dear ones, with us, it share. 


No matter what the surroundings, 
If the heart is noble and true, 
If we've no cause for regretting, 
Lost chances or good deeds to do, 
We may be as rich as the richest. 
While if the wealth of soul we need, 
Though crowned witn earth's choices* blessing, 
We may cal! ourselves poor indeed. 


UPTON COURT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 


‘‘ALMOST SACRIFICED,’’ ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XI. 


ARGARET escaped froin her night- 
mare to find the hammering of the 


M: at her dour. 


ghost was nothing nore than Anne's 

She made the little servant stare by ask- 
ing her if she knew how Miss Durrant was, 
and then sent her for Mrs. Cator, to whom 
with closed doors she told her tale. 

Mrs. Cator's face grew pale with fear as 
she Itstened, though she did her best to 
hide her fright from Margaret, and to per- 
suade her she had been dreaming. 

Margaret's only answer was to implore 
her so urgently to go and see how her inis- 
tress was that she could not deny her, re- 
turning with the news that she seemed the 
sainoe a8 usual. 

“Then,” said Margaret, with the quietude 
of desperation— 

“She was certainly here last night, and 
you must give ine another room with one 
dvor which I can bolt inside. 

“I should die if Ihadto go through it 

ain. 

“IT have heard her walking about the 
house inore than once before. At least,who 
else can it be ?”’ 

‘“‘Hush,"’ interrupted Mrs. Cator, looking 
round fearfully. 

“TI assure you are mistaken ! 

“That is not the mistress. 

‘But you shall have another room.”’ 

Past experience had taught Margaret 
there was no good in saying anything on 
such a subject to Mrs. Cator, and she there- 
fore desiated. 

She had gained 
rooin. 

But she thought she was right, and Miss 
Durrant’s behavior, viewed in this fresh 
light yielded some slight support to her 
belief. 

She seemed extraordinarily tatigued that 
morning. 

It now dawned on Margaret that the 
nights of terror, which had left her so ex- 
hausted, hud apparently exhausted Miss 
Durrant also. 


her point about the 


Ot course it was possible that ‘she too 
heard the strange step, and was afraid with 
the saine fear that Mrs. Cator certainly 
felt. 

But if the step was her own she could 
hardly avoid being worn out with bodily 
fatigue. 

This succceding day, atany rate, she sat 
quite silent and motionless. 

She was possessed by dumb malevolence, 
bowed down with a strange oppress- 
sion. 


Margaret could hardly endure with calm- 


nessthe weight of that wrathful - si- 
lence. ‘ 
Nature, her general refuge in distress, 


was now also gloomy and forbiding. 
It rained heavily all day, as was usual 


that dreary autumn, and the yellow leaves 
fluttered mournfully to the wet earth inthe 
hing gusts of wind. 


hus withoutall was wrapped in 
ing glooin. 

thin there brooded the silence as of a 
thunder-cioud betore it breaks in stormand 
fury. 

And on Maryaret’s heart, besides its sor- 
row and fear, was now laid another jload— 
the vague foreboding of some desperate 
evil. 

“The floods are out,’’ Cator announced In 
his laconic way ashe waited that day at 
dinner. 7 

His mistress took no notice of his words, 
nor did Margaret care to speak. 

But she knew, though she had not seen 


weep- 


the thing before, that the heavy rains had 
told at last, and that the Severn was begin- | 
ning to overfiow its banks 

Mra. Cator 1 ved her that day into a 


more Cher Mth. 
pect. 

It had on 
ed herself safe. 

The next night passed without distur- 
bance. 

Grief and fear kept Margaret awake until 
long after midnight, but, though she list- 
ened to the silence with that acute hearing 
which semetiines comes over people when 


witha south-west as- 


they would rather not bear at all, she could 
catch no sound—no sound, that is, save the 
ceaseless pouring of the rain. 


That never sto 
t, and the next day, and 


It rained all pn 
the next. 

To Margaret it seemed like the setting in 
of another Deluge. 

Nothing could well have been more dis- 
mal than that incessant rainin the desolate 
place at the time of the waning year. 

Eee hills veiled their heads in clouds and 
m 

The abundant veguatien, now fast decay- 
ing, was dank and dripping. é 

elds were turned to marshes and the 
deep lanes to watercourses. 

Dark and dreary as was all around, the 
old bouse at U waa darker and drear- 
jer still, now left alone in its grim decay, 
patmenes by sunshine or the song of 

rds, 

And still it rained, and still the waters 
rose, surging in mimic tides against the 
raised highways in the lower levels, as if 
bent on over-throwing them. 

The discomfort of the country people 
grew into alarm. 

The floods were already higher than they 
had been for thirty years—and still the wa- 
ters rose. 

The invasion of the churches near the 
river was no longer a threat, put a fact. 

One or two cottages were deserted as un- 
tenable. 

Here a mass of hay, and there a luckless 
sheep, drifted down the river, and present- 
ly not these alone, but posts and stakes,and 
great trunks of trees. 

Later on roof-timbers and fragments of 
thatch went down the stream, proclaiimin 
the ruin of some home of cattle or o 


man. 

Witbin the walls of Upton Court it seem- 
ed as if the same evil influence which bad 
produced the floods had a corresponding 
effect on Miss Durrant. 

Never had Margaret had so bard a time 
with her. 

She was captious, violent and exacting, 
continually irritable, with an irritation that 
not allthe calin patience with which the 
eed girl tried to bear with her could 
soothe. 


Cator wasinno humor to put up with 
his :nistress’s imperious haughtiness. 

He becaine cross and vexed, disregarded 
her orders, and kept up ay exchange of 
violent s hes that put his wife into a 
fever and by no means lig],tened Margaret's 
troubles. 

At last one day, after a pitched battle, she 
chanced to overhear hin vowing that no 
promise to any one should keep him there 
much longer. 

The words startled her. 

W as this the reason that bound him to 
that glooiny service ? 

It was a fresh indication of the mystery 
banging round Miss Durrant. 


Thus the time passed slowly—oh, how 


dlowly!—tillat length one morning the 


postinan, struggling through the half- 
drowned country two hours febind time, 
brought Miss Durrant a letter in Edward’s 
handwriting. 

Margaret's weak heart gave a wild bound 
atthe sight of it,and the guilty color 
flushed her face. 

Miss Durrant looked up frvm her grimly- 
silent perusal of the note with sardonic 
triumpb. 

**You can go and tell Mrs, Cator that my 
cousin Edward will be here to-morrow 
night. 

‘From bis letter I understood he wishes 


to speak to ine on some subject connected 
with the marriage of which I spoke to 
you.”” 

“Indeed ? 


“I thought he was in Australia,’ she 
thanaged to answer indifferently. 

But a deadly pain seized upon her heart 
as she leit the rvoin to obey. 

Edward in England! 

Edward to be 
How was she to meet bin? 

Surely that terrible ordeal might at least 
have been spared her ! 

Mrs. Cator had already received her or- 
ders, as usual, direct 4 
themselves. 

Her husband was to meet the last train at 
the nearest station the next day, and was 
grumbling at the prospect. 

“The last train, indeed ! 


“If it goes on like this the water will be 
across the road at Durnford long before the 
last train comes in, and we sbull have to go 
round by High Ham. 

‘*But some folks need never heed what 
trouble they give others.’’ 

Ma 
as if she heard not. 


her pale face was evoking frou. Mrs. Ca- 


turned and came away like 
dreain. 

There was no capacity in ber save for one 
thought and one effort—the thought that 
tu-morrow she must meet him whom her 
soul loved—the effort to suppress all sign 


one a 





ly one door,so the girl consider- | 


of the agitation raging within her at the 


| prospect. 
Mechanically she came back to resume 
her watch in that dre ary room, the unnat- 
ural silence of which was broken only 


irom tine to time by the cruel words thut 
seemed indeed to cut like very swords, 
And all taat day, while the rain dropped 
heavily,tnrough scoff and sneer and mock- 
ery, the girl wrestled with her heart, pre- 
paring it forthe ordeal of meetir 
with the calm indifference of an o 
uaintance. 
, far into the night she knelt b 
e, trying to quiet fier apirit 


m the Durrants | 


tor. | 
When the man ceased aperng she 
D 


something like brave acceptance of the 


coin trial. 

rey after all her struggle, she could still 
only hope that when the supreine moment 
came she sbould then find strength she 


amie t it seemed denied 

At enied. 

The wind was tremendous that night,but 
the rain was so inuch less that Margaret 
hoped the morrow would show sowe di- 
mination of the floods. 

Alas for her inexperience of the “‘silve 
Seyern,”’ now anything but silvery, as it 
rolled its turbid waters in savage wrath to 
the distant Channel! 

Instead of subsiding, it had by the next 
morning risen so much higher that the 
river-terrace was an — ake. 

The old ceda: stre its stately arms 
over a inimic sea, which surged and lapped 
round the pei ioe. and had already car- 
ried away part of one of the fantastic pa- 

as. 
~*~ had been the night such was the suc- 
ceeding day. 

It was rainlesa, except for sudden show- 
ers of great violence, t came dashing on 
the wings of the fierce wind which raged 
a:) day in fury. 

The wind bad ainfluence on the ever- 
rising floods, lashing them into a state of 
agitation and disquiet which caused every 
hour more serious damage. 

At the early dinner hour Cator told how 
amill acouple of miles lower down the 
river bad been completely wrecked, and a 

near it carried away, with the death 
of one of its inmates, and the extreme peril 
of another. 

One bridge was swept away. 

Fears were entertained for the safety otf 
another. 

From ali sidescame reportsof the drown- 
ing ot sheep and cattle. 

ivery where the flood was spreading mis- 
ery and desolation, 

n the afternoon Margaret went dowu to 
the village, to be saddened still more by 
the scepes of discomfort she witnessed 
there. 

She did her best to lighten them, but her 
utmost was so little. 

Miss Durrant, who had so much in her 
power, cared nothing, did nothing, for 

these poor creatures. 

Half of thei were flooded out of their 
homes already and crowded into the cot- 
tages, wnich might be invaded by the still 
rising water, none knew how soon. 

Leaving the hamlet at last, sad at heart, 
Margaret, before returning to the Court, 

climbed to a favorite point of view on one of 
the neighboring hills, to gain thence soine 
idea of the extent of the inundation. 

Up to this she had only seen it in part; 
now, coming out on to the crest of the 
brow,she saw a world of water lying at her 
feet. 

Far and wide it stretched, the hedges in 
soine parts entirely submerged, in others 
just liting their tops above the water, 
which, concealing also the trunks of the 
trees, nade thein resemble huge bushes. 


Whirling down the main current, or toss- 
ing heavily in the lake-like expanse of the 
submerged meadows, were all sorts of 


floating wreck—bundles of on straw, 
uprooted trees, gate-posts and ms, and— 
nore disastrous token still—soine article of 
household furniture, the spoils of a poor 
inan’s home. 

The heads of the isolated trees became 
full of drift—waifs and strays of the general 
wreck—till, at length, too weak to support 
the additional weight against the force of 
the waters, they too gave way, and were 
borne down the streain,to be caught by and 
ruin others in their turn. 

Here and there the wind-driven waves 
foamed in rage against some obstacle--some 
wall or barn. 

But not for long. 

Nothing —— capable of long sustain- 
ing the assault of their resistless strength. 
With a crash the building would disappear 
beneath the flood, and the waters would 


here to-morrow night! | surge triumphantly over it. 


It was all inexpressibly distressing—the 
chill gray sky, and yet more chilly and 
desolate expanse of waters, the wet, miser- 
able look of the elevated spots that peered 


of rain. 
And its depression was too sadly in ac- 
cordance with the state of Margaret's feel- 





| 


ing. 
There was no discord,but rather a piteous 
harmony, between that desolated land- 


scape and her heart. 
Nature, iu the season of her fading leaf, 
wept and shuddered, and covered Sesneit 


_ with gloom in presence of this calamity 


ret listened tothe ungracious words | 


She did uot observe the curious glances | 


} 


im | 
inary | 


—_ | Ousk, there to await the dreaded meetin 


which wrought her such grievous mis- 
chief, 

The girl, too, wept and mourned at the 
thought of the engulfing ruin which had 
tnade autawn of her spring. 

But nature was surely happier than she, 
for the drenching rain would certainly 
cease, the floods subside, the — spring 
and summer bring their healing influences 
to repair ber damage. 

While, as concerned Margaret, what 
healing influence could repair her broken 
heart, or make amends for the days of 
weary sorry which she felt were drawing so 
heavily on the sources of her life? 

Did she not find her true likeness in one 
of those dead animals, or drifting trees, 
which, forall the glad coming life, might 
never live or bloom again ? 


So she mused, caring in that hour of | 


weakness wo little tor the great verities that 
lay beyond the narrow day of her earthly 
liie—euch fools are we, and so slow of 
heart ! 

So, faint and weary, 


with slow-droppi 
tears, she returned to Pping 


her dreary hoine at 


at the thought of which her Spirits san 


above them, the distance hidden by a mist | 





| from the inhabited corner of the house. 





regnd moreas each hour b _— 
moregn each rought it 


CHAPTER XII. 


=e poem ‘ day drew to its close. 
ht u -the waste of w 
T the alf-drowned land. ee 
he rain held off, and the rifts between 
the Sg ese men 1 . 
But the rous win w yet hich 
wihinimtitt tat... 
Margaret trembled as she listened to the 


rising of the storm, knowing how great) 
it would heighten the dangers of the 

In a day or two, su ng there should 
be no more pt oat 3 bt be expected to 
subside. 

But before that time should what 
amount of Cosnagye might it not do, thus 
lashed to trenzy these bitter blasts ? 


Without Upton Court the storm might 
rage, but within it was quiet as the grave, 
except indeed tor the strange noises the 
wiud evoked from the draughty deserted 
rooms and echoing corridors of the old 
house, waking odd shriekings and whist- 
lings in the chimneys, and sending ghost) 
whispers floating down the great oal- 


5 
yond this all was silence. 

In the kitchen Mrs, Cator and little Anne 
—Cator having already started for the sta- 
tion—sat, speaking but few words, over 
their work. 

The distant morning-room their mistress 
and Margaret preserved a yet more un- 
broken stillness, 

Every incident of that evening was burnt 
in on Margaret’s memory as witb the touch 
of fire by the events which followed. 

She never forgot how she tried to busy 
herself with some fine knitting, nor how 
wearily ber heart throbbed under its load 
ot pain and fear in spite of every effort to 
distract her thoughts. 

The strong feeling at the near prospect of 
seeing Edward Durrant, which in happier 
circuinstances would have overwhelined 
her with jo , had, in present ones, been 
changed into suffering as intense. 

Ah, thuse slow minutes, how wearily 
they , draining the color from her 
cheeks and lips, making, through their tor- 
ture, such deinands upon ber strength that 
at length it was all she could do to sit up- 
right, and keep her treinbling fingers busy 
with her work, in order to prevent Miss 
Durrant from seeing there was anything 


wreng, re her? 
Ac —~ had come over Miss Durrant 
during rgaret’s absence that ajlter- 


noon. 

The unusual irritability of the past few 

days had gone. . 
he bad sunk back into her customary 
abstraction. 

Now, asthe evening away, this 
change was succeeded by another which 
Margaret, in spite cf all her preoccupation, 
could not at length belp noticing. 


Instead of staring fixedly into the fire. 
her dark sullen eyes shot glances of wild 
distrust and fear, now at Ma now 


into dark corners of the half-lighted 
rooin. 

Her hands moved reatiessly on her lap ; 
her face worked in strange twitchings and 
convulsions. 

Had Margaret not been so deeply agitated 
this inust svon have struck ber with fear 


for herself. 

As it was it an to move her at last 
with tear on Miss Durrant’s own  ac- 
count. 


“I want you to play,” Miss Durrant said 
at last, with startling abruptness. 

“Comeand drown the sound of the 
wind. 

“T hate the wind. 

a, tells ine of things that happened long 


ago ; 

“I hate it!’’ 

She repeated the words with vehement 
anger, searching every cornerof the room 
with her fierce eves, as if she thought to 
tind there some embodied torm of the ar- 
noying element to insult. 

‘“‘Come,”’ she cried impatiently, as Mar- 
garet hesitated. 

“TI tell you to go and play. 

‘ _ are you keeping me waiting 
or ” . 


“TI am afraid you will find the drawing- 
room very col 


to-night,’’ Margaret ven- 
tured to object. . 


“The piano won’t be any the better for 
the dawp.”’ 

“It'll be better than the wind,’’ she re- 
turned in wrath. 

“I tell you to 

“Do you think I care about the cold, or 
that I require you to advise me? 

“Till you can conduct yourself properly 
you better not try to regulate me.” 

The cruel underlying taunt brought 4 
fresh throb of pain to "a weary 
heart, but she answered not a word, and 
moved towards the door. 

Reaching it, she paused and 


n. 

“We shall want lights in the drawing- 
room and--don’t you think Mrs. Cator 
would like to come and listen ?’’ 

It wae a desperate suggestion, but the 
girl’s heart sank at the ides of being *!! 
alone witn that wild woman on that wild 
night, in the great deserted room, 0 {4° 


spoke 


“Nonsense ubout the lights and Mrs. 
Cator !”’ returned Mies Durrant, with ©* 
cited vehemence. 

Then, as Margaret still mutely oppo® 
she changed her tactics in fev paste, 
evidently longing for the sweet strains that 
were to exe the evil spirit which tor 
mented her. 


“Not Mra. Cator,” she entreated— “not 
Mrs. Cator! 
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wYes, we willbave the lights, but not 
¥ nan. . 
ae ai ht of her makes me remember 
things, like the wind. 
“You need not be afraid of the wind. 
“Jt does not shy things to you as it does 


and I know you are not afraid of 


me. 

“Why should you be? 

“There's no€ muchin ne to barm any 
one now. A 

“See, look at my arin! 

She pulled up the untidy sleeve of her 
neglected dress, aud held it up before Mar- 

aret. 

B Certainly there was not much to fear from 
that poor slight arin. 

Thin as Margaret knew her to be,she had 
no ideatbe limbs of any human being 
could be such mnére skin and bone as that 
she now beheld. 

And yet her cousin had a fair appetite, 
and took but little exercise, 

Surely every source of strength was con- 
sumed by the inward fire which showed 
itself in her eyes! 

lt was such a strange, such an unlooked. 
for thing to have her reduced to supplicate, 
and there was such a touch of pathos in 
the manner of her i sn that Mua:- 
garet could not deny ber, ‘ 

Alone and in silence therefore they pass- 
edthrough the echoing hall, where the 
candles, flickering in the moaning draughts 
threw such strange shadows as made the 
girl start and tremble, to the lonely,distant 
drawing-roon3. 

There Margaret began to play in haste 
such soft,soothing airs as she thought might 
calin Miss Dureant’s wildness, 

At another time they would have had the 
desired effect. 

To-night, owing to her ee excitement, 
they almost entirely tailed. 

Contrary to her usual custom—that of 
sitting mvtionless as a statue during the 
whole time of Margaret's performance— 
she moved restlessly from chair to chair. It 
was us if she sought a spot where the tones 
ofthe wind should be inaudible,and sought 
it ever in vain. 

At last she broke out impatiently— 

“I don't care for those childish things; 
the wind comes throught them all. Play 
me the ‘Moonlight’ sonata.’’ 

The **Moonlight”’ sonata ! 

Its inournfully pathetic strains were the 
very last Margaret could bave desired for 
her. 

She feared they might lash the latent ex- 
cilement to fury. 

“1 don't mor I can play to-night,” sbe 
answered timidly, inthe hope that Miss 
Durrant might give way as she had given 
way once before. 

She was disappointed. 

Miss Durrant came ne | up to the 
piano, her dark determiued face working 
with excitement. 

“What are you saying—that you cannot 
lav it? 

. “I tell you that you must and shall. 

“I will have it!’ she exclaimed, with all 
the angry “tte Man iron will. ‘ 

She appear ike one rw? . 

She liited up ber hand as if to 
Margaret. 

The latter swiftly decided thatthe music 
could do her no more harm than continued 
opposition would, and , yielded to her 
wish. 

Pacified by her triumph, Miss Durrant,at 
the first notes of the sonata, threw horself 
down on her usual seat, the wide, low otto- 
inan beneath ber portrait, and assumed her 
usual tnimobility. 

So Margaret, as ever and anon 
she raised her eyes to watch the 
eftect of the sonata on that silent listener, 
saw before her, once again, the two faces— 
thatofthe girl of twenty in its superb 
beagity, that of the woman of sixty in its 
haggard old age—each, through all the un- 
likeness of the sad contrast, bearing the 
saine dominant characteristic of cold over- 
bearing pride. 

But the diving face, the ruined face, soft- 
ened as the girl played on. Forthe intense 
agony of the previous hours, acting on the 
separation of those long months of imental 
wrestling, bad produced in Margaret a 
State of overstrained, nervous excitement, 
Which the first bars of ber inusic set on fire. 

Restrained, coerced, denied all other ex- 
pression, the emotions of her soul bere 
ound free play, and never, betore or after, 
did the beautiful plaintive notes, so iinperi- 
lously demanded, so reluctantly conceded, 
come from ber fingers as they did that 
hight. All ‘her broken-heartedness, her 
patient resignation and loving stead fastness 
—all the sorrow and dread of the approach- 
ng ineeting, lent such a force of imeanin 
to each phrase of the music that it was as if 
4 living soul was breatised into its harinony. 

Slowly Miss Durrant’s restless excite- 
‘nent changed into profound dejectior Ag 
the last pathetic chord died away she stood 
before the young inusician again, but this 
ine with alook and manner which, for 
her, were gracious. 

“lam much obliged to you, Margaret 
Lindsay,"’ she suid, in such a stately way as 
ight become a duchess, “and 1 wish to 
SOW IV sense Of the obligation.”’ 

\nd while Margaret wondered in bersel! 


AY | t | 
BUC 


strike 


iat ibight be, electritied bes 
8) Wid Ym ms ii 

st he liked you? 
‘Miss Durrant, I decline to answer auy 
ch questions! Ihave never given you 
sround for them.or right to ask them,’’ re- 
turned tne siartled tirl, with burning 


oo indeed, but still as haughty as ber- 


fc Wrtiifg 


sy 


The reply raffled somewhat Mis» Dur- 
rant’s new-found cali. 
leu ptuous wvuuder. 


“Don’t give yourselfsuch airs. It does 
not matter to a single creature whether you 
do bo or not. T only wish to warn you not 
to delnde yourself with any such fancy, 
evep though there might be a wistake 
about his marriage. It would be all one. 
None of his blood know what it is to be 
true. 1 saw you looking at that picture 
just now. Well, that girl thought a Dur- 
rant loved her, and you see what she is 
now, and he—— Oh, I must never tell you 
that!’ she went on wildly, with ever-grow- 
ing excite:ent. *Perhapsthe wind will 
tell you, for it keeps on telling me. No, 
no ; it inust not; t h, lest——”’ 

She broke off abrupely, and reverted to 
her original theme. 

““W bat. was I saying? Oh, I remember! 
Now if you think this young man——” 

“Miss Durrant,” Margaret interrupted, 
in desperation, afraid of her growing ve- 
hemence, and seeing a life intolerable 
opening to her,if she were once to acquiesce, 
in these open allusions, “I have told you 
once before, there is no reason for these* 
speeches. I cannot let you make them !’’ 

Her unexpected boldness again took Miss 
Durrant by surprise. At first she seemed 
inclined to be offended ; then, with change 
ot tone, laughed contemptuous! y- 

“Have your own way! Ionly meant to 
warn you. You ought to have 0 grate- 
ful to me, especially for doing so from my 
own lite. But of course you cannot feel 
things as 1 did—that is out of the question. 
Do you think 1 should have allowed my- 
self to be trifled witb, especially when ny 
ruin meanttbe happiness of a.—cher wo- 
man, There might have been room for 
hesitation otherwise; but then—theun— 
there could be none!’ 

It is useless atteinpting to describe how 
coldly and contemptuously cruel her face 
becaine as she said those words. I[f ever 
look had power to kill it was that it wore 
now, as, having ceased speaking, she stood 
gazing into the obscure vacancy of the dim 
room, It was the very easence of hatred, 
revenge, unpitying, malignant cruelty. 

Distracted as was Margaret's mind, she 
lost thought of all else, even of that mar- 
riage and that meeting, as she strove to 
gather its meaning, and summoned ber 

courage to meet whatever might follow in 
the course of the next few minutes. 

There was a pausy so deep that the girl 
could hear the beating of her own weary 
heart. Then the wind came down and 
sinote the Louse again, and the terrible 
jook on Miss Durrant’s face changed into 
one of frenzied fear as she listened to the 
uproar. 

“There—there are the voices!’’ she «linost 
screamed. “Oh, playagain! Why did you 
stop, when I begged you 80 hard to go on ? 
Oh, play again! 1 shall hear and see it all 
in a moment it you do not.”’ 

Conquered by her veheinent earnestness, 
with a whirl of strong feeling raging at her 
heart, with a forced strength and calinness 
above it all, for which she knew she should 
have to pay dearly by-and-by, Margaret 
crashed into one of Handel's stateliest 
marches. It was 10 time for gentle imelo- 
dies. Nothing less full of fire and genius 
could have touched Miss Durrant at that 
wild moment. Margaret had rightly chos- 
en, in spite of her fear and sorrow. 

The grand chords chained the attention 
of ber cousin, while they gave reliet to her 
vwn wounded pride. Asthey drew to an 
end she was sufficiently herself to feel coin- 
passionately towards the suffering woman, 
and, in the depths of her loving nature, to 
find a desire to do her best for the poor lost 
creature. y 

Gradually the stern grandeur of the inar- 
tial music changed into such sweet and ten- 
der airs as she thought night best lull the 
yearning of the pain-driven soul into soine 
semblance of rest. And not without suc- 
cess wa8this last service, rendered with 
such generous forgetiulness of injuries— 
such unconsciousness that in future days 
the thought that it had been so rendered 
would be deep cause for thankfulness. : 

Supper-time caine, bringing with it the 
announcement of the non-arrival of the 
traveler, forwhom Miss Durrant however 
would by no ineans condescend to wait. 
She could have felt alinost as little desire 
fur food as Margaret ; nevertheless, thetwo 
satdown to the table, and Margaret, at 
least, nade a feint of eating, lest she should 
incur barsh suspicion and harsher words, 
and was glad when the form of a meal was 
over, and longed, as they who wait for the 
inorning, for the hour that should set her 
free for the night. 

Without, the storin was rising bighber and 
higher. Another apprehension began to 
lay its leaden touch upon ber weary heart. 

Precisely at her usual hour, so rigid was 
the routine of that house, Mrs. Cator ap- 


her rooin. 

“Mr. Edward bas not come, ma’am, but 
I did not know whether you would like to 
situpor not. Sol thought I had better 
bring the candles at the proper time.” 


silence into which Margaret bad soothed 


her. 





She stared in con- | 


The music bad been hushed now for some 


time ; the baleful voices of the wind had 

been whispering in ber ears all the silent 

eupper-til 1 ler their influence sine 
m/ ew feeling Kind ines 
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“You are not coming, Margaret Lind- 
say ?’’ she went on, 48 she saw Margaret 


still seated after she bad hersel! risen w de- | 


part—she wus hurriedly completing a few 
atiteches which would enable her to leave 
ber work with greater ease. — 

“] should advise you w do =. To sit up 
i here alone will be 4 somewhat extraordin- 


——————e 


peared at the door to escort Miss Durrautio | 


“] shall goto bed,” said Miss Durrant | 
imperivusly, raid J shaking off the long | 
a 





ary proceeding on r pert; and I have 
~y oubt that Edward Durrant will be able 
to exist without seeing you till to-morrow, 
however unbearable you may tind the de- 
lay—fool, and worse than fool, that you 
are!"’ , 

It is vain to attempt to picture the ocon- 
teinptuous inocking scorn with which the 
inhuman. words were spoken. Mar, ‘s 
blood boiled at the bitter insult. All the 
extenuating circuinstances qaused by the 
unbappy woman's state were swept from 
her meinory, or remembered only to be 
met with the indignant rejoinder that, if 
thin were madness, there was marvellous 
method in it. Not on this one evening 
alone, but for days past, bad she not wrest. 
led with her overwhelming sorrow, that 
she might cheer Miss Durrant’s gloom, 
soften her irritability, bring some ray of 
light into the morose evening of that sullen 
life? She had been repaid by cold rude- 
ness and cutting taunts; and now her ut- 
most endeavors of mind and body had been 
recomnpensed by that culminating outrage, 
the false aspo which it was alumosta 
degradation to repel, yet which, spoken as 
it was in Mrs, Cator’s presence, inust be re- 
pelled in full. 

She gave no passionate rein to her feel- 
ings, but all the tnore cutting was the calin 
indignation with which she replied— 

“You have misinterpreted iny delay. 

“TI only wanted to finish a row of knit- 
ting. 

An faras anything else is concerned, 
Miss Durrant, you will perhaps be kind 
enough to understand that it cannot possi- 
bly be of so little inoinent to Mr. Durrant 
when he meets me as itis to me when I 
ineet him. 

“Charges such as these no one in the 
world has a right to bring against me. 

“Weak and powerless as you think ime, I 
shall know how to defend inyself,or at least 
to withdraw inyself from theimn.”’ 

She had risen to her feet as she spoke. 
and now confronted Miss Durrant with pale 
proud face and flashing eves, the timid 
shrinking girl whom she was accustomed to 
crush with a single angry word converted 
by her righteous indignation into a statel + 
woman, armed at all points with a superb 
and graceful haughtiness, 

And Miss Durrant heard in silonce,inade 
no answer, took no utmbrage. 

Perhaps even her insane insolence quailed 
before the intense indignant scorn of those 
delicate accents, for there is no wrath so 
terrible as the wrath of the ineek. 

Perhaps this Jast insult was but the mo- 
mentary reassertion of an expiring feeling, 
the feeling of hostility to Margaret—one 
which neither bad nor sought continuance, 
but in its place left a just shame which 
could bear its well-merited rebuke in pa- 
tionce 

Whichever it was, she answered not. 

She merely motioned to Mrs, Cator—who 
had stood by the while, bewildered and 
surprised, but venturing no word—to pro- 


dd. 

ln silence the three woinen left the room. 
In silence they passed across the hall, and 
up the great gloomy staircase. 

It was the most cheerless night they had 
had since Margaret caine to Upton, with the 
wind howling and moaning in every corner 
of the house, and the showers falling like 


anes. 

’ But Margaret knew and cared nothing 
for it all as she followed the others 
the great corridor. 

She, who had sv olten trembled at its 
ghostliness, took now no heed of the strange 
noises and dark, wavering shadows that 
surrounded her. 

She felt nothing but the pain and anger 
at her heart. 

Reaching her own door, Miss Durrant 
paused while Mrs. Cator tried to open it— 
for some Little time in vain. 


hold herself coldly aloof until she would 
bave entered the room, and, when the way 
was thus made clear, to pass on to her own, 
But, as she waited, there caine upon bhera 
perception of something inexpressibly 
mournful in the drooping head of her cousin, 
in tue listless fall of her languid arins, in 
the despondency of her worn jeatures, 
Once again she lived in thought through 


she bad prayed her to drown in music the 
terrible sound of the wind. 

True, she bad made her suffer to the ut- 
most of her power, and that with a crue 
unconcern, 

Doubtless cthers also had suffered at her 
hands. 

Yet still something—her good angel per- 
baps—touched Margaret's conscience at 
that moment, making her feel ashamed of 
ber uncontrolled resentment. 

This feeling now burning within her— 
was it not one of wounded pride? 

If so, who that had lived with Miss Dur- 
rant, as she bad done, for nearly two weary 
years could doubtit was one of those that 
bad wrecked ber life, and with that warn- 





in theinsel ves? 
There passed but a few seconds as 

three waited at that der, 
But during them Maryaret 


those 


fought with 


her worne self one of the last battles of tbat 
period of ber life— fought and 

— 
rewistal 
loor, and stwou aside & iet ner inist 4 
pase in. 


Before the latter could iwnove Margaret 
made a step forward, and, holding out her 
|hand, bade ber the customary govd- 

night. 

t bad been a struggle to speak caliniy, 
| but now her voice was sweet beyond its 


| wout—sweet as are the vuices ul thom 


down | 


the moments when with imploring distress | 





swift, angry blows on tho desolate window- | 


————EE 


Margaret had paused also, intending to 


hearts that are filled with the charity that 
has overcome self-love. 

In spite of the change of tone, Miss Dur- 
rant looked up to answer witu ber old rude 
abruptness. 

But the unexpected look of earnest good- 
willinthe lovely girlish face, the thnid 
pleading for peace in the beautiful eyes, 
mnade her change and besitate. 

When at lust she spoke it was aiter an- 
other fashion than she had at first shown 
every disposition / adopt, 

“Good night, Margaret Lindsay,” she 


“T see I mistook your meaning in delay- 
ing just now. 

“Tl was wrong. 

“Forgive we this and other injuries. 

“T thank you for many kindnesses.”’ 

She gave Murgaret her cold listless hand 
in token of reconciliation, then, bowing 
with somewhat of the baughty grace that 
must bave been bers in girlhood, glided 
forward int the gloom of her own apart- 
nent. 

Mrs. Cator followed her and closed the 
oor, 

Margaret, left alone in the dark gallery, 
saw her no mre. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RRIVED in herown room, Margaret 
A locked her door, put her candle down 

on the dressing-table, and retnained 
standing before 
thought. 

Only one who had lived so long with 
Miss Susvent asshe had done could have 
rightly appreciated the strange novelty of 
her manner that evening. 

The words that had escaped her, denoting 
a torture too great ty be borne in silence, 
however stubborn. 

The wild excitement that had possessed 
her. 

The swift alternations in her behavior to 
her young cousin—of a new and caprici- 
ous kindness and a contempt that apparent- 
ly knew no boundss—what could account for 
these ? 

She sounds of the warring elements were 
dreary enough that disinal night to strike a 
chill to the hearts even of those whose Jot 
was bright, whose lives lay fair before 
them. 

But it would have been folly to think 
that they could have produced these effects 
in Miss Durrant. 

She had complained a great deal 
wind. 

The wind had surely only acted by rous- 
ing some secret Spring of pain, remorse,and 
terror, 

When Maryaret, deciding this, howevor, 
wenton further to ask what that spring 
mnight be, she could find no answer. 

She had indeed come upon indications of 
it on every side during ber life at Upson, 
but of its ineaning and nature she knew 
nothing. 

She was in simple ignorance, except ins» 
far as those wild words, speaking of soine 
unhappy love, and its yet more unhappy 
ending, bad enlightened her. 

. That this strange, woiwan had some 
strange, secret Iving bidden inthe depths 
of her life's history she felt sure ; but as yet 
it was an insoluble enigma, 

As forthe sudden friéndliness towards 
herself, alternating as it did with so fierce a 
scorn, that indeed baffled coupreheusion, 
unless it were that through all ber con- 
tempt she knew some pain wasin Margaret 
which she had once known herself, though 
the girl's way of bearing it did but increase 
that contempt tenfold, 

Ay, that pain wasin Maryaret still! 

It gradually broke into and drow away 
her thoughts froin grim Miss Durrant to 
him whose dreaded coming there 
yet no sign. 

Utterly weary, yet with her nervous sys- 
tem Still at its highest tension, it was no 


her tntrror absorbed in 


ot the 


Was as 


| wonder that adull fear which had been op- 





ing before them could dare to let itcontinue | 


pressing her during the last couple of hours 
bow grow suddenly to a pitch, as, amid the 
howling of the storin, she remembered the 
threatening aspect of the far spreading in- 
undation on Which sbe had looked that 
day. 

W hat was delaying bis coming? 

Once nore she gave herself the answer 
with which she had foreed berself to be 
content again and again during the even- 
ing. 

Cator said “he thought he should be 
obliged to go round by High Pham. 

‘Lhe roads were very beavy.” 

Hout this faised to quict her now. 

“All this considered, should they not 
have been here by this time ?’’ weut on the 
anxious inental questioning. 

“Could there have been an accident ? 
What if the ever-rising flood had been tuo 
quick and sudden even for the wary Ca 
tor ?’’ 

And, born of the sickening pain that stir- 
red in her at thought of the peril of that 
most dearly beloved, came such intense 
Vivid pictures, as only a highly-wrouglit 
nervous iinagination can draw, of what that 


peril might be—pictures of the Leavy old- 
fashioned pig upsetin the angry, storin- 
tossed waters, and the two then crushed 
and mained, drawn away in their cold re 
Sisticess eubra t ie §s I ‘liam ol ‘ 
ThE in Ss imal } . th a] 7 
dream of happiness? <A groan burst from 
her lips. 

She hid ber cold face in her hot trembling 
hands, as ifebe could thus slut out those 
terrible visions from the eyes of her mind, 
aud prayed witha vehemency of earnest 
ness that bis life might Lespared—only tuat 
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his life might be spared, let all else be as it 
ini. ht—epered to giedden the eyes of his 
Parents and per whom be was 80 soon to 
cai! tie wife, 

With all ita height of unselfish love, with 4 
al! 8 conquest over the demon of envy and 
jealousy that lies, chained or unchained, as 
the cuse may be, in the heart of each one of 
us, that prayer, however it might in tire 
be answered, bronght sinall instant relief 
to the intense anxiety of the supplicant. 

As yet there was no sign of arrival 
for which she longed with such feverish iin- 

tenee. As yet her inind persirted In tor- 
uring ber with thoughts of the possibie 
causes of delay. > 

Growing even whiter and onlder, she still 
Stood in the same spt before her dreasing- 
table, beomning as tine went on more and 
more susceptivie tothe influence of extor- 
nal sounds, as she listened in vain amidst 
the roaring of the wind for the sound of 
wheels, and only heard wore and more 
plainly the curious screams and tmoans and 
sighings that Lroke the uneasy stillness of 
the old house. 

Trembling already with cold, suspense, 
and anxiety, there were now added W these 
those dreaded supernatural fears ; the ter- 
ror of the ghostly step and spectral figure 
that baunted the ancient wansion on such 
wild nights as these. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
——=<=» —=_ —t—‘(‘C 


Tinsel and Gold. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLS. 








CHAPTER I. 


SN'T Max Jones a aplendid fellow, Kate 
—a very prince among inen? 

“See how noble and commanding he 
ooks ! 

“Why, he isa head taller than the ta‘ lest 
of the.v, and has limbs iike Hercules!’ 

8» spoke EMfie Wayne to her bosom 
friend and constant companion, Kate 
Usherwoud., 

The two girls had paused ip descendin 
the wide stuircase at Cleobury Court, an 
were lookiug over the massive balusters at 
the buay scene which was taking place in 
tLe hall below. 

A large table, upon which appeared the 
reinains of a substantial break tast,occu pied 
& position tinmediately in front of the anti- 
que fireplace, in which a wood-fire was 
blazing cheerily, thongh the September 
sun was shining brightly through the win- 
down, 

Round this table—round tho fireplace and 
about the doorway— were congreguted most 
of tne visitors who at that time were assein- 
bied at Cleobury Court—the co:mnlortable 
but old-fashioned country residence of 
Lady Cleobury, a widow with one son, ths 

resent Buronet—a man still young, tor 
Ee was only a littie over thirty, aud u bach- 
elor. 

Sounds of laughter and merry voices 
floated up the staircase to the unnbticed 
watchers above. 

Most of the male visitors were In shoot- 
ing costuine, and assisted by the willing 
tingers of their falr companions, were busy 
filling wine-flasks and s.ndwich cases, and 
making various otber preparations lor their 
expedition, 

They were “in” fora long tramp over 
turnips and stubble, and all were looking 
forward with confidence to the enjoyimeut 
of a yood day's oper 

Max Jones had taken up a position alittle 
apart from the rest. 

Apparently all his preparations were com- 
plete, for he was starding, in a careless at- 
titude, with his gun under his arin, 

He was clad in a tight-fitting suit of gra 
cloth, with gaiters, iace-up boots, and a felt 
wide-awake hat, a costuine which was ad- 
inirably suited to display to advantage the 
tine proportions of his iwuscular, athletic 
figure, 

“Hush! Effie; not so loud—you will be 
overheard !"’ suid Kate, in quite a subdued 
tones, 

“No—no! 

‘They are too busy to notice us, 

“Just take the opportunity of observing 
bim. 

“Compare him with all the others, and 
see huw superior he is! 

“A perfect specimen of inanly beauty, is 
bo not, Kate?” 

“l only adinit that beisavery fine ani- 
mal !"’ 

“An animal? 

“Max Jones an aniinal! 

“Oh, Kate, for shame !”’ 

“Why? 

“Are notall the qualities you admire in 
him mere physical ones? 

“He can row and skate, haunt and shoot, 
play lawn-tenols and cricket—better alinost 
than anyone. 

“But beyond these, what is his intelli- 
gence—bis mental qualifications ? 

“He manages to yet through the sporting 
articles in the newspapers, ; 

“He can by an extraordinary effort write 
a letter, 

“He knows enongh of arithmetic to un- 
derstand koeping his betting-books, 

“That is a fair suiminary of bis § intellect- 
ual gifta, I think!’ 

Her conpapion uttered an impatient ex- 





cClasnution. 

I can easily understand that anyone 
with such a magnificent physique as Max 
Jones would be likely to look somewhat 
contemptnously upon mere scholarly pur- 
suite—it is nw more than natural, 

“But no one can deny that be is by far 
the best-looking young fellow now beneath 
the roof of Cieobary Court.” 

“Not in the face, Efie—certainiy not. 

“His forehead, ae Shakspeare has it, is 
*villanous low.’ 


“The hard, cruel lines about his mouth 
are alinost hidden by his long moustache, 
ee aun 

e es, though bright, are smal 
deeply och, and are more indicative of cun- 
ning than honest frankness.”’ 

**Dear ine, Kate,” was the ironical re- 
joinder, “what a great physioguomist you 
are. 

“You must have studied Max very 
closely. 

“And yet I cannot understand how or 
why you sbould feelso much interest in 


him. 
*] see nothi su ng in it, he is 
scarcely the one otf sheers Pel 

“It was not long, however, before I came 
to the cunciusion that he is not the man tv 


be coveted for a husbend.”’ 


“Nonsense! 

“Ionly wish he would condescend to 
— a little notice of poor insignificant 
ine 


“Think what triumph it would be to enter 
a romn leaning on his arin. 

“W hata or he would be! 

“With bitin beside ine, Ishould fear no- 
thing.” 

“It ismy opinion that he would be most 
likely to look after himself first.” 

“You are prejudiced.”’ 

“I think not. 

“He is vindictive, and he is cruel.” 

“Cruel?” 

“Y es, 

“Why, you were with me when he kick- 
ed his dog so savagely because the poor 
creature had done something wrong. 

“My opinion is, thata man who would 
ill-treata dumb animal in that fashion 
would not be very kind to his wife."’ 

But Effie laughed lightly. 

She was too much fascinated by Max 
Jones’ personal appearance to believe in 
anything that was to his disparagiment ; 
and she watched him with adwuiring eyes 
as, with a slow and stately stride, he made 
his way towards the door, 

“T suppose,’’ she added, with a sigh, ‘‘he 
will look out for someone tall and very 
beautitul.”’ 

“Do you mean fora wife?” 

“Of course.”’ 

“I think he is more likely to be attracted 
by dollars and cents. 

“I know he is not by any meansa rich man 
and you must admit that he has expensive 
habits. 

“Mark my words, as soon as he disonvers 
that you are an heiress in yourown right,be 
will pay you the utinost attention.’’ 

*“T won't believe it of biun!’’ was the al- 
iInust Angry answer. 

**] suppose not—any more than you will 
believe that Sir Edinund Cleobury loves 
you with a real, disinterested, and true af- 
fection.”’ 

“That sentimental bookworin, who does 
not stand five-feet-five in his shoes!"’ wus 
the scornful answer. 

“Ridiculous! 

“TI assure you,Sir Edmund is the last man 
in the world I shou!d think of as a Lus- 
band—tio very last!" 

“Poor fellow! 

**]t's easy to see how much he cares for 
you, and also that he dreads to make any 
ad vances towards you, lest he should be 
disdaintully repulsed.”’ 

“As he would be, I assure you. 

“The idea of mentioning hii at the same 
tine as Mux! 

“Look, they are standing beside each 
other now, and by contrast Sir Edmund 
looks positively puny!” 

‘But he has a warin heart, and a noble, 
kindly face. 

“I confess I would trast myself to him 
with nesitation. 

“Is he not beyond and respected by every- 
one? 

“Did you ever hear an angry word pass 
his lips ? 

‘Did you ever hear that he had done an 
unkind action ? 

“Is there asingle tenant on the estate who 
does not look the picture of happiness and 
content ? 

“Is there a single cottage that does not, 
by its neat and prosperous appearance, pro- 
elaim that Sir Edmund is the best of Jand- 
lords ?”’ 

**He is too good for me!" was the lightly- 
spoken answer, 

“When Ia husband, I must have some- 
one I can be proud of—someone I can louk 
up toand adinire. 

“So never mention Sir Edinund to ime 
again ! 

*“] would not have hiin—no, not if there 
was notanotberiman in all the ‘whole 
world!’ 

The words were spoken so vehemently, 
that the sound of her voice attracted the at- 
tention of those below. 





There was a general laugh,and then—not 
without a iittle copfusion—the two girls | 
rapidly descended the remainder of the | 
staircase, 

Effie Wayne and Kate Usherwood were | 
both upon their annual autumnal visit to | 
Cleobury Court—a time tliat had been look- 
ed forward to by them with increasing zest 
as every year rolled on—lor the iced Reart- 
ed hostess, remindtul of her own youthful | 
days, and desirous that her only son should | 
not defer his marriage much longer, made 
ita polnt to assemble beneath her roof a 


large purty of “eligible’’ yvung feople of 
DOLH 86K e4, 
Effie belonged especially to this “‘eligi- 


bie”’ class, 
Her connections were unexceptionable, 
she was heiress in her own right to a con- 


siderable fortune, and though rather petite, | 


had nevertheless an elegant and gracetul 
figure,andone of the prettiest, sauciest 
faces that ever an English girl claimed as 
her own. 





Kate was not so eligibie. 


Indeed, she owed her invitation entirely to 


Effie's request that she might be allowed 
to bring ber moat intimate friend to Cleo- 
bu ong with her. 

She had no fortane, and could only lay 
claim tothe possession of a very erate 
share of goud looks. 

But she was a warm-hearted, though 
shrewd and ol servant girl. 

And despite tl.e fact that sometimes she 
said in her frankness things which in soci- 
ety are considered best to be over in 
sonen, still she never failed to become s 

eneral favorite everywhere. 

Like the rest, Sir Edmund Cleobury had 
caught the sound of Efie Wayne's voice, 
though be was not ableto distinguish the 
words. 

But his face lighted up with pleasure, as 
with a quick step he made his way to the 
foot of the oaken staircase. 

“What truants!” he exclaimed. 

“] was just thinking that we should have 
to start without seeing you. Where have 
you been hiding?” 

Effie was embarrassed, and an unusual 
color suffused her cheeks, rendering her— 
so the young Baronet thought—more love- 
ly than ever. 

“It is iny opinion," said Max Jones, who, 
with a lounging step, had followed Sir Ed- 
inund— 

“They are both guilty of having lingered 
in the gallery up there, taking stock froin 
that elevated region of the poor mortals be- 
low.” 

“You might be farther off the mark,” 
answered Kute, conposedly, for Efie was 
nee ow apne just then to be ready with a 
suitable reply. 

“Now, Ned, iny boy,’’ said an_ elderly 
man—he was uncle to the young Baronet— 
“I believe everything and everybody tnay 
be said to be waiting for you to say the 
words— 

‘Are you ready ?”’ 


‘aaa 
“Farewell, ladies.’’ 

And with agracelul bow Sir Edmund 
once wore inade his way to the open 
dvor. 

His step had not the spring and alacrity 
of a true sportinan’s. 

“Indeed, he went 
away. 

A thousand times rather would he have 
passed the time in company with Effie ; 
but he hyd guests to entertain, and such a 
thing was not to be thought of for a imo- 
inent. 

As Effie herself, she scarcely gave a sin- 
gle glance at him. 

She had eyes for Max Jones only, and 
hurrving to a wirdow, watched hii until 
a turn in the carriage-drive bid bim from 
her view. 

If ever a young girl was in love with one 
who had never shown any particular pref- 
erence for her, then surely Effie was, 

Kate noticed the faint tinge upon her 
cheek and the extra brightness of her eyes, 
but made no comment. 


very reluctantly 





CHAPTER II. 
Ts inonth of Septeinber passed pieas- 


antly away to the guests at Cleobury 
Court. 

There had been amateur concerts and 
theatricals, a ballon the occasion of Sir 
Edmund's birthday, and even two lawn- 
tennis matches, so unusually warm and 
bright was it for the time of year. 

The ball-night marked an important 
epoch in the life of Effie Wayne. 

In a tew disjointed, incoherent sentences 
Sir Edmund Cleobury essuyed wo tell berof 
his love. 

But she received him with such frigidity, 
and told him so unequivocally that she 
could never think of hi: as a husband,that 
—mortified, stung tothe quick by her 
words and mnanner—be had turned on his 
heel and left the rooin withouta single 
word, 

It was not a happy birthday for hiin, poor 
fellow. 

And if Effie felt any regret on his ac- 
count, the feeling was «transient one. 

She murinured something about senti- 
inental nonsense, and then forgot his exist- 
ence. 

For at that picture Max Jones caine to 
claim her for the next dance. ¢ 

As they crossed the ball-room, the  ani- 
mation in every feature of her face had the 
eftect of extinguishing the last ray of hope 
which, unconsciously to himself, Sir Ed- 
mun had yet retained. 

For sume time Max had paid a great deal 
of court w the young heiress. 

But that evening his attentions were so 
marked, that Kate did not experience the 
faintest shock of surprise when Effie told 
berthat Max Joues proposed, and was 
of course, accepted. 

It would be useless to attempt any _por- 
trayal of Effie’s unbounded happiness. 

She could indulge freely now in all her 
love-dreams, for Max—tho embodiment of 
her fond ideai—had told her that he loved 
— aud shebad promised to be- his 
wife. 

But when Max came forward and assutn- 
ed the character of Eftie’s future husband, 
he attracted the attention of many who had 
hitherto taken but little notice uf bi. 

Who was he? 

W hat was he? 

No one seeined to know 

There was a mystery about him 

He was communicative enough upon al] 
points but one—the past. 

In spite of this reticence, however,he was 
more or leas liked by everyone. 

He had so many gentleman|y accomplish- 
ments, 

He was so fertile in resources. 





i 


His -humor was 60 unvaryi 
good arying and 


in 

His absence from Cleobury Court would 
have been universally regretted as an irre. 
parable loss. 

Sometimes those who lost money to him 
at billards—for, as need scarcely be mene 
tioned, be was an adept at this fascinating 

ime—would drop sundry dark hints to 
the effect that never played up to his 
strength, and never by any lost if 
the bets were at all heavy. 

But these assertions were naturally set 
down as the result of disappointment and 
defeat. . 

And so October came, not dreary and 
dark,tbut more glorious than the month 
which had p ed. 

It bronght with it all the glories of an 
Indian suinmer. ; 

Happiest of the happy was EMfie Wyne. 
The height ot her girlish aspirations had 
been reached—not even Kate's dubions re- 
marks about Mr. Jones’ antecedents, and 
her freely-expressed doubts whether Mr. 
Harnage, Effie’s guardian, would give his 
consent to the tmurringe, were able to cast 
the taintest shacow on her joy, or dim the 
brightness of that future which she was 
never tired of picturing to herself. 

‘It was just alter breaktast,on one of these 
bright, sunshiny October mornings, that 
Max paused in his operation ¢f rolling up 
cigarettes,and said to Sir Edinund, who 
was standing vear. 

“I shall be glad if you will ~ a boat at 
my disposal to-day—that is, of course, sup- 
posing it will not interfere with any 

lank you may have forined; but the fact 

8, Mise Wayne has an idea thats rew down 
the Werfe on such a day as this would be 
particularly delightiut, 

‘Miss Usherwoud is very anxious tocome 
too,.”’ 

Sir Edmund paused a moment before he 
replied — perhaps the mention of Miss 

nuyne’s name by his successful rival dis- 
turbed hii a little. 

The Werfe was the name of a broad river 
which wound very picturesquely through 
the Cleobury domain. 

It furnished sportin the shape of fish, 
and sometimes there was the exciteinent of 
an otter hunt along its banks. 

“Oh! by all means—certainly ; I shall 
have much pleasure!” Sir Edinund said, 
afier that almost iimperceptibie pause. 
“But—”’ 

“Ah! there isa ‘but!’ exclaimed Max, 
his white teeth gleaming under his mous- 
tache. 

“IT was only going to say, that in conse- 
quence of the terrific downpour we had the 
night before last, and which was still more 
severe tarther be among the bills, the 
Werfe has swelled tar beyond its ordinary 
bounds. 

“The cuvrent is very swift, and the man- 
agement of the boat will require s2ine 
cure.”” 

“Oh, thanks! 

“T know the water is turbid and running 
down at a great pace, Lut not fast enough to 
be « difficulty to ine.” 

And us he spoke Max drew himself up to 
5 tull beight aud threw back his shoul- 

ors. 

Evidently his opinion was that it would 
require some imore considerable streain 
than the Werfe to need full exertion of his 
strength and skill. 

“Are you thinking of going far?’”” asked 
the Baronet, inoving away. 

“Only as far as Custie Dinas. 

“Miss Wayne wisbes inuch to visit the 
place by water. 

“It we start early, I skall be able to row 
back aguin and get here in time for 
lunch.”’ 

“IT can assure you you will find the return 
journey a 

Max laughed—a laugh of conscious power 
—but said nothing. 

“Dinas is below the wooden bridge, as no 
doubt you are aware,’’ added. Sir mund ; 
“the stream will be strung there ifauny where 
so be on your guard. any years ago a 
serious accident happened near that spot !”’ 

“Thanks {or your caution. : 

“With such a precious freight, depend 
upon it I shall run no needless risk! We 
shall be back to luncheon.” 

Sir Edmund walked away, ard Max 
ayuin showing his teeth beneath bis mous- 
tache, hurried off in quest of Effie and Kate 
Usberwooid, 

He had not far orlong to seek, and as the trio 
crossed the ball a few moimeuts afterwards 
doouagg eng, chatting, and apparently in the 
highest spirits, Sir Edmund to turn 
uside, and exercise all his self-oomimand to 
conceal the jealous pang that struck w bis 
loving heart. 

“Isit not delightful, glorious!’ cried 
Effie, enthusiastically, asthey made their 
way across the park ff the direction of the 
boathouse. 

‘Look how thesun lights up the russet 
leaves upon the old elm. 

“There is not a breath of wind stirring, 


| nor,”’she added, looking ruund her, “is there 


a single cloud. Did you ever sve a bluer 


| sky ?”’ 


Mux did his best to appear sympathetic 
and interested, as a pruspective husband 
should do. 

But, truth togay, he felt no particular 

terest in the beauties of nature. He sa“ 

t was a bright, warm morning, and thal 
Was JUSt all he cared about the matter. 

Kite, who did not much care tur ber task 
of plaving ropriety, was gia! enouga Ww 
listen to Effie’s rbapsodies, and take part 10 
thein, 

“Cleobury said something about the 
river having overflowed its banks,” said 
Mux, us they gained the boathouse. “He 
Was exaggerating a little, don’t you thnk 


He was always ready to du anything for | gor” 
“The river ts higher tnan i have ever 


everybudy. 
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geen it,” added Effie, speaking seriously 
for the first time that morning. 

«and it is cerainly dreadfully muddy !” 
cried Kate, in disumay “Not the limpid 
streain inirroring the heavens’ deep blue, 
asEtfie was saying just now.” 

“Certainly not ; but it will carry the boat 

nst as well as it would if as clear as cr 
‘and rather better, tor we shall have a good 
current to carry us down.” 

“But will there be any danger?’’ asked 
Kate, rather vervously. 

“None in the least, ] assure vou. All is 

! Allow me®*® There you are.” 

Max handed bis fair passengers into the 
boat, and pushed off. 

He took a few strokes and then paused, 
just allowing the oars to touch the surface 
of the streain. 

“Itsarapid current,’’ be said; ‘more 
rapid than I thought when I first saw the 
wuter. Still, I have only to keep the boat 
in midstreain, and we shall be duwn at 
Castle Dinas in no time, and with very lit- 
tle exertion on my part.” 

When the two girls saw that Max was 

rfectiy master of the little craft the fears 
which bad begun to assail thein died away, 
and once inore Effie's joyous laugh went 
rippling through the sti.! air. 

he boat glided on with a rapidity that 
until, —< they 


j sed imperceptib! 
ae ia the called Willow 


ed « ben @ river 
Fiata, Effie exclaimed : 

“How fast we have come to be sure! 
Look, Max, there is the old wopden bridge. 
How very picturesque it looks! What 
lovely tints the sun givesto the oid tim- 
bersf What a subject for an artist!” 

Max turned round, and atthe saine mo- 
ment because conscious of two alarming 
circuinstances. 

One was, that owing tothe increased ve- 
locity of the current, they were approach- 
ing the bridge inuch more swiftly than he 
had been at all aware of. 

The other, that the water had risen so 
high that the two ends of the old bridge 
were quite submerged. 

Unneeding the picturesque eleinent alto- 
gether, he suid, quietly: 

“I think you kuow how to use an oar, 
Efe?” 

“Yes—a—a little. 

“Why?” 

“Don't be alarmed, there is not the least 
need, I assure. 

“All 1 want you to do is to take the oars 
for a couple of minutes while I to the 
stern an slip the rudder in its place.” 

Despite his ussurance Effie turned very 


le. 

You will find it quite easy to keep the 
boat’s head in midstream,’’ added Max. 

“] bave shot under inany a bridge when 
the water bas been running down at twice 
this pace. 

“I sball guide the boat's head undor the 
arch by means of the rudder-lines as easily 
as I could guide a gig through a turnpike 

ute."” 
. ‘bere was probably some little exagger- 
ation .bout this, but it calmed the girls 
wonderfully, though Kate kept rather a 
nervous grasp upon the edge of the buat. 

It was s0on evident, bowever, that the 
boat was perfectly obedient to the tiller- 


ro 

Max, sitting as calm asa rock, kept the 
buat in mid-stream by a very slight exer- 
tion of his strength. 

“Now ship the oars, Effie. 
that’s it! Place thein in the thwarts. They 
will be better thers fur the present. And 
now all I have to ask you to do is to sit 
quite steadily. Dy not lose your presence 
ot inind ; balance the boat as carefully as 
you can. We shall do it splendidly !” 

“But—but,” gasped Kate, asthe roar of 
the water caine upon their ears, “we are 
going at an awful pace!’’ 

“Tbe current is very strong, certainly,” 
replied Max, with the same caluness as 
before. 

‘‘Weshall have to make our way back 
overland ; it would be nexttoan impossi- 
bility to pull up the stream.” 

Elie looked anxiously and geod at 
the shore ; but her alarin lessened as she 
noted how perfectly the boat was under 
control, 

Then the eyes of all three were fixed up- 
on the bridge. 

It was a rude affair, consisting merely of 
wooden piles driven into the bed of the 
river, and baving beans of wood laid upon 
thei longitudinally. 

The central arch, if so it might be called, 
was now only a few yards ahead—the water 
2 the other side was seething like a caul- 

ron. 

Max, by long schooling, was able to keep 
his features under coinimand, and so he ex- 
hibited none of the anxiety which kept 
growing in bis mind as he discovered, by 
the treinendous strain upon the tiller-ropss, 
how rapidly the furce of the water was in- 
crewi 


ng. 

On rushed the boat. 

In another moment they would be in 
ev safety on the other side of the 

ridge. 

involuntarily both girls closed their 
eyes. 

Max bent all his energies upon his task ; 
the boat held ber course bravely. 

zee shadow of the bridge fell upon then. 

Snap! 


Oo 


Gently !— 


of the tiller-ropes, unequal to the 
rain % bad to bear, broke mn tw KO a 
piece of pack-thread ; and Max, who had 


been exerting bis utmost strength, was by 

the sudden cessation of resistance thrown 

with a violent jerk to the side of the boat. 
Piercing shrieks then filled the air, and 

the littie skiff, wholly at the mercy of the 

foaming current. was dashed with terrific 

force against the piles. 

A grating, crashing sound ensued. 

The frail vessel—splinte:ed, broken— 


was whirled away, and its occupants left 
struggling desperately in the Gite. 

Luckily the swiftness of the‘current car- 
ried allthree under the bridge without 
bruising thein aguinst the upright tin. bers. 
Max, who was an excellent swiuiner, caine 
quickly to the surface. 

At the very instant he felt his bead above 
water someone seized him with a frautic 
grvs nae ba heard Effie say : 

‘Max— Max, save me! !save me! I 
shall be drowned !”" 

The tightness of her grasp filled bim— 
good swimmer as he was—with a sudden 
fear for his own lite. 

He knew well the tenacity with which a 
drowning person will cling toany object ; 
he felt the current whirling hint onward 
and then there came upon him with tull 
force the instinct of sel!-preservation. 
anne thas awtel ape with the 

wning girl clinging to his arm, the con- 
sideration of self rene t rainount.. 

Unimpeded, he might reach the opposite 
Have—cnsaneres vy Effie his death wus 
certain. 

With one mighty effort he strove to free 
himself from her detaining hold. But she 
clung to biim tizhter still, and shrieked 
Sonn and again, culling upon him to save 

er. 

But for the first time she saw hor idol as 
he really was—a coward, and caring for 
nothing but himself ! 

Again he struggled to get free; and then, 
with a horrible lmprecation, bade her let 
go ber hoid. 

The poor girl’s blood ran oold as. those 
awful words fell upon her evr. 

Paralyzed with borror, her inuscles for a 
moment relaxed their power. Max took 
ad vantage of that inomeut, and ruthleusly 
shook her off. 

Aguin and again she shricked, as, caught 
inthe whirl of waters, she was hurried 
down the streain ; while be who had pro- 
fessed for he so much devution—he who 
would be—so she had believed—an efficient 
protector in all kinds of danger—turned 
round, and breasting the current, struck 
out with long, powerful strokes, towards 
the opposite shore ! 


CHAPTER III. 
atc gave herself up for lost. 





Heartbroken *y the barbarous treat- 

ment of the nan she had so idolized 

sue nade at first no effurt t Keep berseif 
afloat. She fe.t—so crue! was her disap- 
poin.ment—that she would rather clowe her 
oyes furever upon this world, which, till 
then, bad beeu so tu!l of brightness to her. 

That feeiing, nowever. was evanescent. 

The dominating instinct of self-preserva- 
tion asserted itself; she strugyle d to keep 
her bead above water and tried to make 
ou’ in what direction she was being hur- 
rieu. 

But vefore she could dash the water from 
her ey s and look about her, she felt her 
hele grange’ by someone, and then a voice 
cri 

Seize the rope, Effie! Hold fast t» it! 
There is still a chance, aud we may yet be 
saved.’”’ 

It was Kate Usherwood who spoke. 

With one hand she clung toa rope, with 
the ot..er she had grasped ber friend just as 
she was being carried helplessly past her. 

Like Effie, Kate bad been whirled vif 
down th streain. 

Sbe had some slight knowledge of swim- 
ming, thoug’ not inuch—but still, the lit- 
tle skill she bad was of extreme value. 

She had no fear of sinking—at any rate 
for soine minutes—and she looked about 
for some portion of the boat or any floating 
object that would assist ber in her efforts. 

hen suddenly she felt herself coine in 
contact with some obstacle—what is was she 
could not think--but she seized it instinct- 
ively. 

1s wes a rope, and she held it fast. 

By the aid of the help thus afforded her 
she raised herself, and then perceived the 
otber end of the rope was secured toa coal 
barge, which, to all appearance, was in the 
middie of the streain. 

The fact was, bowever, thi this large, 
cluinsy vessel, had been secured to a piece 
of uprigh timber on the river’s bank. 

To this rope she clung with the proverbi- 
ally strong grasp of a drowning person. 

She dragged herself nearer and nearer to 
the arge, which, however, being unload- 
ed, seeined to rise too farout:t the water 
for ts be possible to clamber into it. 

Up to that moment she had seen nothing 
of either Max or Effie; now something 
flouting attracted her attention, and «= we 
have described, she was fortunate enough 
to obtain a firm hold upon her friend. 

Her words raised fresh hopes in Effie’s 


breast. 

Bewildered and half blinded as she was, 
she nevertheless held firinly to the rope, 
until in a few minutes she bad so far recov- 
ered as to be able to comprehend her posi- 
tion. 

The rope went in a ey direction from 
the surface of the water to the edge of the 
barge; and wmiutually encouraging each 
other. the two girls cautiously shifted their 
grasp, and so gradually raised theinseives 
out f the water. ; 

-‘Higher—higher !” said Kate. 

“Do yo: think we could manage to climb 





| up the side of ti : boat ove 
Be careful—on be carefu 
But a liew attempts con ed her tha 
her nuinbea and ex2a BLE State WAM 
| quite 1npossiv r her to gain the tei por- 
ary ‘iter of the barge. : 
“I am not strong enough,” she wailed. 


“Oh ! Effie it ie bard to die, and die like 


is. P 
“How long do you think you can hoid on 


gem A t know 
J on’ now. 
“It is so—so icy cold !" sobbed Efile, 








“Cheer up! If we can to hoki! 
on a little ‘Suttle, Sorioone may aoe ws and 
come to our assistance. 

“Where is Max ?”’ 

A cry of iningled grief and anger came 
from Effie’s lips as nawe fell upon her 
ears. 


“What—whatisit? Is he drowned ?”’ 

“Drowned? No! 

“He can switn ; but for fear I should en- 
cumber him, he shook ine offand left me 
to drown! 

“Ob ! it is tru uite true. 

“When I begged him to save ime, he 
coursed ine instead, and shook we off,”’ 

Kate was indignant and incredulous. 

“The cowardly wretwi: !"’ she cried. 

“What becaine of him?" 

“IT bave not seen him since then ;" and 
the girl shuddered. 

**Perbaps be inay have reached the shore 
in safety, and if so, having saved himself, 
be might think.about us. 

“] will try to raise inyself a little more 
and take another look.’ 

With great difficulty and peril, for the 
current was still strong, she drew herself a 
little higher up the rope. 

“Can you see him?” asked Effie, feebly. 

“No; there isasharp bend In the river 
just below the bridge. Iocan see nothing 
of him.’”’ 

Asher eyes traveled swif_lly over the 
great expanse of turbid water, even Kate, 
reliant and courageous as she was, felt her 
heart tail her. 

Tears caine into her eyes, dimming ber 
sight for an instant; but she dashed them 
iunpatiently azide. 

Another glances, and then ber heart gave 
a sudden vound. 

Far away in the neadows she could des- 
cry the figure of a horseman. 

Bemmoning up all her energies, she 
shrieked wilidly for aid. 

Her ciear, high voice ran 
watery waste, dnd she c:i 


out over the 
out aguin and 


again. 

Then the horseman, without changin 
his course or slackening his speed, wave 
his bat several tines, and disappeared be- 
hind a clump of trees. 

“We have been seen, Effie! Soineone has 
seen us! Hold fast for your life—aid will 
reach us soon !"’ 

Her teeth chattered while she spoke, and 
she looked with great apprehension at her 
companion, whowe strength was evideutly 
ebbing fast. 

“Efie—Efie! Do you hearme? Help 
is coming !’’ 

“My bands seem dead !"* was the faint an- 
swer. ‘I cannot feel the rope!" 

“Don’t let go—let ine help you! Keep 
u — !” acd then almost in ascreaum she 

ded : 

“A hoat—I see a boat! Someone is com. 
ing to us—a boat! Itis Sir Edinund and 
another man !"’ 

And oan she shrieked wildly and de- 
spairingly for aid. 

“Hold fast a minute longer!” cried Sir 
Edinund, as be pulled towards thein with 
all hisimight. “I was afraid of this!" 

After the deperture of Max with the two 
ladies, Sir Edisund becaine a prey to great 
anxiety. 

He knew Max was better able to handle 
a pair of oars than almost anyone ; butthen 
he was unacquainted with the course of the 
streain, and might underrate the danger of 
the flood. 

At last his nervous apprebensions were 
so inuch excited, that he felt nothing but a 
personal inspection would satisty biim that 
all was well. 

At the first opportunity he had a horse 
saddled and rode off across the country to 
Castle Dinas. 

No visitors had arrived there yet, and so 
he rode back again, following the course of 
the stream. 

It was not long before he caught sight of 
the two dark ngures clinging w the rope, 
and without a inoment’s hesitation he gal- 
loped offto the nearest point where he 
could expect to find a boat stationed. 

Then Kate’s cry had struck upon his ears, 
and then it was he waved his bat and urged 
on his horse to greater speed. 

Now they were close at hand. 

Kate was chilled to the Lone, and nothing 
but the prospect of a near deliverance froin 
her perilous position would have enabled 
her to hold up. 

“Take Effie first !’’ she cried, asthe boat 
scra against the rope. 

“She ¢ 

And then everything seemed to whirl be- 
fore her. She was unconscious that strong 
arins Jifted her out vi the water, and then 
she knew no more, 

It wasainoment of intense excitement 
for Sir Edinund Cleobury ; and had it not 
been for the aid which the taut rope affurd- 
ed then, the task of getting Kate into the 
boat would bave beeu much wore difficult 
than it was. 

Depositing ber quickly, Sir Edmund 
urged the boat towards Effie; her eyes 
were closed, and it seeined as though the 
hold she had upon the rope was an utcon- 
scious one. 

The Baronet pronounced hor name. She 
heard hiin—opened her eyes—and witha 
short, gasping cry, let go her wold. 

Sbe sank down like lead; but 
had she disappeared, than the Baronet 
plunged head first into the river «fter her 

He foilt bimself carried swilf ," 

i but he wasa good sw ler and 
the desire to save Effie from so sad a 





bardly 


i perved hiin with double strength. 





The water rushed and boiled around bim, 
bat when he rose again to the surface, the 
boatinan uttered » joyful ejaculation, tor he 
saw that he was supporting EMie with one 
arm. 

Kate was lying insensible in the bottom 
of the boat; but giving her no attention 


or in be had been heated with excite- 
nent aud exertion, and the shock was inost 
severe. 

m9. wt ea he said. 

“We can do noth restore them here; 
the only thing weadala to get to the 
Hare and Hounds as quickly as we can,and 
the exertion will do me good.” 

The inn he bad mentioned was down the 
a 80 the boat sped onwards at a rapid 
rate. 

On nearing the landi they found 
that the intelligence it be aodaun 
- and several people had sassein 
there. 


It was from this place Sir Edmund bed 
obtained the boat. It was always moored 
attheend of the old inn-garden, whieh 
reached quite down to the water-nide. 

To-day, howevor, the garden was more 
than half ander water. 

Both Effie and Kate were apparently life- 
less, but every effurt was inade fur their 

Forumnated u lived 

ortunately the vi surgeon liv 
clone by, and was quickly oa the 

Sir Edinund's distress and anxiety were 
painful to witness, ior be had quite lost the 
self-comimand which he usually preserved; 
and he refused to have any attention be- 
stowed upon himneeif until he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that both girls were re- 
stored to consciousness, and had the grati- 
fication of receiving the worthy doctor 6 as- 
surance, that with anything like reasunable 
care, they were not ifkely tv suffer any ill 
effects of the accident. 

But this intelligence at once put an end 
to the excitement which bad hitherto en- 
abled him to bear up against the conse- 
quences of his own linmersion inthe water. 

A sudden tremor shook his llimbe—bis 
breath came and wentin short and fitful 
a ee the next moment consciousuess 

eserted bitin. 

Of Max nothing was heard ; and as the 
news of the accident passed quickly from 
mouth to mouth, the prevaleut nution was 
that he inust Lave perished. 


* * * * * sd * 


A fortnight elapsed before Sir Edmund 
was well enough to muke bis appearance 
for ashbort time in the drawing-room at 
Cleobury Court. He was still weak, but 
out of danger. 

The iinmersion had been much more se- 
rious In its consequenses to hii than to the 
twogirls whom he so bravely rescued, 
which is not surprising, when it is borne in 
inind that he was heated and fatigued by a 
long ride on borseback and the exertion of 
pulling the bout against the streain, besides 
enduring a greut anxiety of mind. 

With th» exception of Efe and Kate, all 
the visitors had taken thelr departure. 

‘Spare ine your thauks,"”’ he suid, with a 
faint, weary sinile. 

“They only tnake me uncomfortable, I 
assure you. The deep thankfulness 1 ex- 
pericncs, that 1 was sv furtunate as to be in 
tine lo Save you, OVerpowers every other 
feeling.”’ 

“Rut,” cried Kate, with her usual vivaci- 
ty, “I esteem my life as iny most valuable 
varthly poner ae ; and what am 1 tw do if 
you will not allow me tlotry and tell you 
20w grateful Tain to you for having pre- 
served it!” 

“Isit really the case that nothing has 
been heard of Jones?” asked Sir Ed- 
inund ws he turned to Effie, *‘have you not 
heard f:om biu ?” 

“Heard from him!’ Efie echoed, scorn- 
fully. **The coward would not dare to 
. write or show bis fauce—and least of all to 
me,”’ 

‘*What—what isthis? Ido not under- 
stand you. Is—is——’’ 

“Will you let me tell you what happened 
that day ?—fur frown your tanner it eppears 
you are unacquainted with the particulars.” 

“T have been told nothing further than 
that Max disappeared, aud is believed w be 
drowned.” 

“Then you shall know all,”’ said Efe. 

“Great Heavens! can it be possibile ?’’ 
ejaculated Sir Edinund. 

‘Tu you,” said Effie, “so brave and ten- 
der, such behavior inay well seem iucredi- 
bie—impossivie. How can I thank you? 
I aim not only saved from a cruel death, but 
frou «4 inarriage »\‘*') one who would have 
inade iny life « torment.” 

“Effie !’’ he suid, softiy, “I wish to torget 
the past. Will you allow me—now that all 
isatan end between Jones and yourseif 
—to plead once more for your love! I do 
not wish be swayed by gratitude,’ he 


went«.i1, bastily, asshe seemed about to 
speak. “1 do not wish to turn to unfair ad- 
vantage ‘+ service [ was able tw render 
you—*!i 4. ask is, that you will give me 


rooin for hope !”’ 

Effie diu not speak, but there was an ex- 
pression in her eyes that made her lover's 
beart throb wildly—ungovernabiy. 

* * oa * oe + * 








“You were quite right, Kate,’’ said KMfie. 
*“*T was blind and foolish, and tovk the tiu- 
selled vo interfeit for sterling gold {” 

‘Then Sir Edinund has renewed bis offer 
—Again asked you to be his wile?’’ 

The w 
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“Yes,’ said Eitie, sufily, too full of her 
own es 10 pay cluse attention to ber 
| friend's deineanor. 
“And you—you have given your con- 
| sent’ 
“Yes, Kate darling! Kiss ine! 
happy—se very happy !”’ 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAJSE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 

. ecriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oil-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and te-day graces the 
walls of the finest priva'e gallery im America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, aud covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 




















ét a veritable tranecript from life, aud it vombines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 


the clearness of outline of the steel cagraving, with | 


the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- | 


cate details of color and expressiun are brought out | 


with startling vividness, and on'y en the closest exz- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis pot a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THe lor, there are few in this country, | 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of ite kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and | 
Europe, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A recordof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE PosT hasnever 
missed an issue. Its Fiction ls of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to Its well-edited departinents, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasallithe novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matters of personal anu home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


——$—— - = 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,” 


CLUBS. 


2 coptesone year (and ‘i resening the Iride** 


or | 


00 GACH) « vccccscccceccccccessccvscecesoccccccees .§ 350 
Jcoples one year we ie -- 500 
4 copies one year - .. 6OO]' 
5 copies one year = e9 » 2a 
10 coples one year ” ” .. 15 00 
Decopics one year is i .. 200 


Se An extracopy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added te each sabscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Promium cannot be purchased by itself; it can 
only be obtained tn connection with Tue Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seni. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-vup of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Kemember, the getter-up ot a 
club of five or more gets not only the Pramnium Oleo- 
graph, “‘PRESENTING THE Bripe,’’ free for his 
trouble, but a cepy of the paper also. 





Hew to Remit. 








Payment for Tw Post wheh sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draits. When 
neither is obtaimable, 
istered letter. 
required to register letters when requested. 


ter ordering, yu will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.( vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change cf Addreea. 
Subecriber lesiriag their address hanged will 
ease give e er po Mice as we 
t addr 
Vo Correspondents. 

In every case send us your full same and address 
if rou wish an answer. If the loformation desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can anewer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


‘Leck Goa 6.) 7236 Sancem &t., Philc., Pa. 


send the money in a reg- | 
Every postmaster in the country is | 
Fail- | 
ing to receive the pager within a reasonable time af- | 


TOWN OR COUNTRY f 

Where were you born—town of country? 
The question is of some interest, now that 
the statisticians are calculating the large 
proportion of ‘‘men who have risen’’ in the 
towns who at first inhaled the country air, 
Apart from th‘s, it is perhapsa blessing to 
have been country born, and even country- 
bred. It is something to grow up in sweet 
faniiliar:ty with birds and flowers, with 
green grass and shrubs and trees, with the ; 
cattle of the earth and with the stars of 
heaven. Fellowship with nature is easier 
of cultivation among fields aad floods by 
daylight and moonlight than on streets im- 
perfectly paved, and irregularly cleaned, 
with uniform rows of housea to limit the 
view by day, and with gas-lamps to make 
darkness visible by night. Perhaps simple 
country fare, country ways, and even coun- 
try restraints, tendsto make men healthy, 
strong and vigorous in their maturity. One 
does not there reach ‘‘culture’’ and ency- 
clopediac knowledge precociously, nor de- 
velop early into manly habits or womanly 
accomplishments; and perhaps on that very 
account the possessions of later years are 
more solid and satistactory. 

But if you were born in the country, do 
not exult unduly over the other and less for- 
tunate class of the city. Its members have 
advantages of their own. How soon they 
become initiated into the mysteries of life! 
They are hardly ever long children. With 
what lofty contempt they look on the sim- 
ple rustics! Town or city life brings mind 
into close and constant contact with great 
varieties ct mind. Hence, it has a good 
side as well as a bad. What is done in towns 
is notorious. Crimesare brought into no- 
tice, often tried, often punished in towns. 
Criminals betake themselves to towns and 
cities for many reasons, and what they do 
or suffer is at length held up to the public 
gaze. One unhappy woman in 4 law court 
attracts more notice forthe time than do a 
hundred quiet, virtuous mothers who never 
took an oath. Hence the wickedness of cit- 
ies and towns scems disproportionate to 
those who do not think exactly. 

We sometimes talk of the undisturbed 
quiet attainable in the country. You can 
be alone, dress as you like, rise and lie 
down when you please, eat your meals 
where and when you like, and be monarch 
of all you survey. There is a measure of 
truth in this estimate, but itis just as true 
that no solitude is greater than the solitude 
of such a city as Philadelphia or New York. 
Nowhere can the individual be more alone 
than in the crowd. Nowhere can the sense 
ot solitude be deeper. You need, there- 
fore, dear city friend, to take all this iato 
account in the calculations you make. In 
the country village, one’s neighbors all 
know him. A new coat cannot be put on 
unnoticed. Huabits and acts are scanned 
and scrutinized within the limited circle. If 
one quarrels with a neighbor, pays atten- 
tion to a lady, or fails to do it, the thing is 
svon and fully known. 

It is-different in large towns. Everbody 
is busy. The crowd is in haste, and is 
noisy. Your individual movement may be 
queer, unusual, or uncomfortable, but in 
the majority of cases it will pass unnoticed 
until you begin to trample on the rights or 
imperil the interests of others. City peo- 
ple accordingly are without a means of 
grace commonly enjoyed in the country. 
The rich, the prominent, the fashionable, of 
course, are exceptions, but the statement is 
true of the mass of city people. 

From these rapid generalizations, two 
things seem to be apparent. First, country 
life has some advantages of its own denied 
to the dwellers in large towns. But there 
are compensations to those who must tread 
the crowded streets by which they may be 
reconciled to the fact emphasized by the 
poet : 

‘‘God made the country, and man made the town."’ 


And, in the second place, there being 
limitations to human happiness both in 
town and country, different, indeed, in 
form, but real in both, it is best to cultivate 





calm contentment with our Jot. 
. i _ | 
Man is like a snow-ball. Leave him ly 
lleness against the sunny fence of 
prosperity, and all the good that's in him 
meits like. butter; but kick him around, 
aod he gathers strength with every suc- 
cessive revolution until he grows into an 
avalanche. To succeed, you must keep 


moving. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Bresse.s has forbidden the management 
of theatres to introduce fire or explosives in 
scenes without the permission of the au- 
thorities, and then only under prescribed 
conditions. When firearms are used, the 
firing shall not be in the direction of the 
spectators. 

Tne English mails were first conveyed 
by railway in 1830. Nine years later the 
letters sent averaged three to each person, 
and at the present time the average has 
risen to thirty-six. The Postoffice savings 
banks last year had nearly three million 
depositors, whose deposits reached the sum 
of about $195,000, 000. 


It is seriously proposed that several of the 
European powers should unite in the sup- 
pression of Mohammedan pilgrimages to 
Mecca, by the occupation of the Holy City, 
which is so charged with pestilence almost 
always, and which sends so frequently the 
scourge of cholera over Egypt and the East. 
The remedy suggested is a daring one. It 
might cause a terrible war. But something 
has to be done very soon. 

Tue buggy business is about to be revo- 
lutionized by a new invention—a single- 
wheeled buggy. A single wheel is attached 
to shafts, behind a horse, and a seat is ar- 
ranged behind the wheel. The buggy can’t 
tip over unless the horse does, and it can 
go anywhere that a horse can. It looks 
feasible, but a man riding such a thing will 
look odd at first. The whole lay oat will 
look as though a man on his bicycle had 
run his vehicle onto a horse behind, and 
the two had become telescoped. 


Tue average longevity in England is in- 
creasing. Not many years ago a cele- 
brated author denied the existence of such 
a thing asacentenarian. The statistics for 
1881 record ninety-one persons who did not 
die until they had completed 100 years and 
upward. Of these twenty-five were men, 
and sixty-six women. The oldest man was 
112 years of age; the others ranged be- 
tween that and 100. Three of the women 
were 107, three 106, two 105, six 104, five 
103; eight 103, and the rest were one hun- 
dred and upward. 


Ly an editorial article on faith cures, the 
Scientific American alludes to such charms 
as carrying a potato or a horse-chestnut 
about the person as a preventive against 
rheumatism, and cites the cases of a doctor 
of divinity and a man of liberal education 
and cosmopolitan experience, who indulged 
in such (to use the Scientific American’s 
term) ‘‘nonsense."’ ‘‘It may be difficult,’’ 
it concludes, ‘‘to draw the line between the 
effect of medicaments on the human sys 
tem under certain known laws and the 
mental influence of belief and desire on the 
physical body. Whether mental emotion 
or intelligent taith does really affect the ani- 
mal portion of the human structure or not, 
it is a curious fact that education and cul- 
ture do not eliminate a belief in faith cures 
and remedies.”’ 


A SINGLE spot on the sun has measured 
trom 40,000 to 50,000 miles in diameter, in 
which, as will be readily seen, we could 
put our earth for a standing point of obser- 
vation, and note how the vast facular waves 
roll and leap about the edge of the spot,and 
also how the metallic rain is formed from 
the warmer portions of the sun. In June, 
1843, a solar spot remained a week visible 
to the naked eye, having a diameter of 
about 77,000 miles; and in 1837 a cluster of 
spots covered an area of nearly 4,000,000, - 
000 square miles. When we call to mind 
that the smallest spot which can be seen 
with the most powerful telescope must 
have an area of about 50,000 miles, we can 
readily see how large a spot must be in or- 
der to be visible to the nakedeye. The lar- 
gest spot that has ever been known was no 
less in diameter thah 153,500 miles. 


aM of the opinion,’’ says a Western 


correspondent, “that the cultivated coun- 


| tries of Europe are even more easily de- 


ceived than are Americans. As an exam- 


ple of their gullibility, last summer, first at 
Heidelberg, and jater at Munich, I saw a 
band of six or eight American performers 
who were giving “shows” in various pavil- 





ions and gardens, advertising and repre. 
senting themselves as genuine American 
Indians, but so thin was their disguise that 
any one who had ever seen an Indian would 
at once discover the fraud. Their pro- 
gramme consisted of war-whoops and 
dances,and they talked something that they 
called ‘‘Choctaw,’’ the leader explaining in 
German their antics; but the height of the 
ludicrous was reached when the leader an. 
nounced that they would sing some of their 
native songs, and at once the red men be- 
gan a medley of jubilee songs and Moody 
and Sankey hymns. The Germans at- 
tended the performance largely, and it 
seemed were none the wiser. 


Statistics are needed of the American 
handwriting before any generalization is 
attempted about it. Those who are in the 
way of seeing specimens of it from all parts 
of the country, from clergymen, clerks, 
lawyers, farmers, doctors, agents, mer- 
chants, etc., —always excepting people who 
write like the writing-master—declare that 
they have no general characteristic, except 
that the handwriting is sprawling, flour- 
ishy, unformed; that it lacks neatness, com- 
pactness, solidity. Is this only a fancy, or 
is this writing a sign of superficiality and 
carelessness and exaggeration? There ia 
variety enough. We certainly have not the 
uniformity that, in German or French writ- 
ing, enables us to tell its nationality at a 
glance. Arewe mistaken in saying that 
the English hand, generally speaking, is a 
hand of more cultnre, finish, neatness? We 
signed the Declaration very well on the 
whole, but we have hardly, as a people, 
lived up to it. 

WHo stops to look the second time at an 
old, taded face?) We meet them on every 
side. They abound on the streets, in the 
churches, in the poorhouses—every where. 
Poor, wrinkled, faded, sallow faces, that 
have been once young, and many of them 
beautiful. They have borne the heat and 
burden of the day, toiled faithtully for the 
great stalwart sons and daughters who, in 
too many instances, have forgotten the ob- 
ligations. Every line means a thousand 
cares and heartaches. Every furrow repre- 
sents days and nights of weary watching, | 
anxious prayers for the well-doing of those 
who have been committed to their parental 
charge. No mother ever had a child go 
wrong, without suffering such crucifixion ot 
soul as fits her for eternal rest. It may not 
show itself in her face and form for years, 
but it will come at last. The elastic step 
grows painful; the form, which was a model 
for the sculptor, grows bent with the bur- 
den ot life. If all the sacrifices, the self- 
denial, the earnest devotion and patient 
hope were written on the faces of faded old 
women, who are passed by so carelessly, 
we would read lines which would make 
those wrinkled faces seem fair as those of 
angels, and we would discover in the bent 
and halting body, the worthless shell about 
to let loose the wings of the spirit. 

NEVER, under any circumstances, rub 
the limbs downward. The blood in circu- | 
lation which can be reached by rubbing, is 
all venous or blue blood. Itis charged with 
waste and poisonous materials,and is strug- 
gling to get to the heart anc lungs for puri- 
fication. Always rub upwards. But few 
invalids who will not teel a new life im- 
parted to them when this is tried for the 
first time. Valves are placed in the veins 
to resist downward movement, while the 
stiff arteries near the bone have none. Clasp 
the wrist tightly, and see what multiple 
currents of poison start out on the hand, 
while none of them appear on the arm 
back of the ligature. A life could be de- 
stroyed in a short time by simply rubbing 
the limbs downward, while you can almost 
drag the dead out of the grave by rapid, 
persistent and general rubbing of the lmbs 
upwards, if no lesion of vital parts has oc- 
curred. In view of this, why has it not 
been stated in the hundreds of directions 
for restoring the dead from asphyxia and 
syncope—as in drowning and heart disease? 


| Rubbing to and fro simply affects the ca 
| pillaries, doing little it any good. Artifi- 


cial respiration is beneficial, but only when 
it has given impulse to the heart. The best 
results will be obtained by having as many 
as four or six persons rabbing the limbs 
synchronously (all alike in rhythm) while 
another manipulates the breast aad abdo- 
men. 
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It was young Robin and his love 

Stood on a bridge at even-song{ 
Night's countless lamps were lit above; 

Below, the streamlet alid along. 
Across the rail she lightly leant, 

And gazed into the quiet scream, 
Wherein she saw with deep content 

The buried stars’ reflected gleam ; 
But never stars shone half as bright 
As Elsie’s eyes that summer night 


Around her taper waist an afm— 
Her gallant Rowin'’s—gently lay 
In place and hour there lurked a charm 
That owned no kinship to the day, 
Familiar rounds upon the gale 
Were softly wafted to the ear, 
And from the darkness of the vale 
The love-lorn mavis fluted clear; 
But sweeter than the song he sung 
The words that trembled on her tongue, 


The shadows deepen in the deli; 
Weird bats athwart the water play ; 
And on the Gtful bree ees swell 
The yUlage church-bells far away. 
Through all the winaings of the glade, 
The stately trees, like ph&ntoms stand; 
Whilst love was leading man and maid 
Far onwards into fairyland; 
And neither had on earth a part, 
Bave only in the other's heart ! 


Anon, from yonder wooded ridge, 
The cold moon climbs the blue expanse, 
Bhe glorifies the ruviic bridge, 
Her beams upon the brooklet dance; 
Bhe softly winds about the twain 
The radiance of her liquid light, 
As though, for lovers, she would fain 
Create a fairer day from night, 
Her silver signet—nothing loth— 
She sets upon their plighted troth ! 











The Paraguay Packet. 


BY PERCY VERS. 





ERHAPS the first grenies my readers 
will ask will be, Whereis P uay ? 

I hasten to — y, it is one of the South 
American Republ os lying on the eastern 
bank ofariver of the same naime,one of 
the tributaries of the great La Plata ta 

Paraguay possesses one or two rising 
dion aie. oof public er poser and a 
haif-peopled conntry of considerable extent. 
On the right, or western bank of the river, 
lies an interininable plain called the Gran 
Chaco, abandoned to hostile Indians, and 
where no white inan could ride half » mile 
in safety. 

With this River Paraguay and the plain 
on ita western side our story lies. 

On this broad semi-savage river a steamer, 
bearing the mails to the back settlements of 
Brazil, lying north of Paraguay, plies every 
month. 

These steamers are generally under the 
superintendence of we engineers ; 
and one of these, a Mr. Wainright, had been 
for some years einployed by the Brazilian 
Government in this special service. 

He was a quiet, sensible man, knowing 
his profession well. He had one child, a 
daughter, whom he loved in a calin,equable 
manner ; he was anxious to see her happil 
settled in lite, but did not see very well 
what chances she had of this desirable ulti- 
matum in so wild a country, and had often 
contemplated sending her home to England, 
though the so doing would have involyeda 
area, - tion from himself. 

Amy Wuainright, a sprightly, warm-heart- 
ed girl, lived generally with a family of 
emigrants, friends of her father’s, at Buenos 
Ayres; but on the occasion of the last tri 
before our story opens, she had asked, an 
obtained, her father’s permission to accom- 

ny him on his ace med voyage up the 

araguay. , 

There was on board the steamer a youn 
Brazilian, Sebastian by name, who seem 
to have the good opinion of Mr. Wainright 
without possessing any qualifications to 
justify it. 

Sebastian, it was true, never shirked his 
duties, and always took his share of the 
work of the crew ; but it was easy to see 
that the'predilection of the chief engineer did 
not rest only upon these qualifications. - 

The young Brazilian was gentleman-like 
and good-looking, and there were not want- 
ing hints that his family and rank were 
superior to his mt condition. Some 
said that he was the son of noble parents, 
and obliged to leave his: native country ; 
others that he wasaspy in the service of 
the Brazilian Government; but all were 
agreed that he remained in his present er- 

loyment forthe love of the fair any 

ainright, and the singular favor wit 

which the engineer ed him was ad- 
duced asa convincing poet that the posi- 
tion he could eventually offer his daughter 
Was superior to his present rank. It was 
indeed surmised by those who knew Mr. 
Wainright intimately, that the reason he 
gave no cordial an assent to his danghter’s 
Proposal to accompany him, was that Sebas- 
Wan might have better opportunities of 
Pressing bis suit than his occasional visits 
to Buenos A yers permitted. 

However that might be, Sebastian’s love 
affairs had not prospered. Whether Amy 
. iS pected his attentions or not, she contin 

od to Keep aloof from him during the voy 
or, if she could not remain in the cabin, 





aye 
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ber, new aud strange scenery of the river, 
or Jn reading intently on the: little raised 
deck of the steamer. 
ane shared the general belief abous the 
oo tatiten 8 rank, and might not have proved 
ndifferent had not her thoughts been 
elsewhere occupied. 
4 young German, a naturalist at Buenos 





uld occupy herself in looking at the, to | 





Ayers, possessed ber affections’; but, aware 
of the opposition her father po Py = to 
ber with one whose world} - 
tion was as yet far froin being wate A mg 
their engage:ment was secret. 

When, however, the tiie came for the 
Bteain-packet to start again, and Mr. Wain- 
right n desired his daughter to acooin- 
pany him, and made arrangements for her 
accommodation, Amy's heart felt v 
heavy. She could not hide from herself 
that Sebastian loved her ; and though, as a 
friend, she acknowledged he might prove 
very agreeable, yet, in the capacity of a 
—_ ate ep — were irksoine. 

ep tsinclination to the voyage; 
but her futher over-ruled her objections, 
and the next morning the steam-packet 
was to start. 

On leaving his daughter, the engineer en- 
countered Zelger, the young German nat- 
uralist, who proposed to him to accompany 
them, as he was desirous of making some 
explorations in the iuterior of Brazil, which 
could nowhere be so easily reached as by 
this packet. 

His tale sounded plausible, and Mr. 
Wainright referred hin. to the captain of 
the vessel, a military man, who readily ac- 
ceded to his request. 

Amy’s eyes brightened when she learned 
the next morning who was to be their tel- 
low-passenger, aud the prospect of the voy- 
age no longer seeined wearisoine. 

She would have soon tired by herself of 
watching the jaguars stealing down through 
the dense thickets to drink, or the alliga- 
tors sunning themselves like huge logs on 
the sand-banks, or the hideous water-hogs 
pow into the river and swiin across; 

ut it was quite different if Zelger was to 
see thein with her; and her satisfaction 
beained so brightly on her face, and iin- 

rted such animation to her manners, that 
it was little wonder if poor Sebastian, com- 
i gin for ashare of her smiles, attributed’ 
it to the prosrect of a three or four weeks’ 
journey in his society. 

“Miss Amy is on the poop,’ said the en- 

ineer to Se ian, on the third or fourth 

y of the voyage. 

**‘Leave what you are doing—it is not im- 
portant.” 

Sebastian looked up and siniled, and th 
two minutes was by the side of Amy, and 
offering to her a beautiful flower of the 
water-lily of the vio oe known in Eng: 
land as the Victoria Regia. 

“It is magnificent,” said Amy, as she 
took it absently, “but too! for a bou- 

uet ; not like our bright little English 
owers.”’ 

“If you like bright flowers,'’ said Sebas- 
tian, eagerly, ‘1 can get you a handful the 
next time the boat stops to take in wood.” 

“I did not mean you to take such 
trouble,” said Amy. 

“There are associations about the flowers 
of our own country which beauty of form 
and color will never supply.” 

“You are fond of your own country,” 
said Sebastian ; ‘“‘but Brazil would, if you 
were to see it, have charms for = 

“I am not likely ever to see it,”” replied 
“a uietly. 

“I believe I am to return to England in 
another month or two.” 

“So soon !’’ axcluimed Sebastian. 

‘‘Does your father think —— Oh Amy,” 
he continued, eee. “you will never 
find any one in England who can love you 
as devotedly as I do. 

“You may care forthe flowers of your 
own home, but a true heart is worth imore 
than flowers.”’ 

Aimy colored, and faltered, “I am very 
sorry—1l had no idea that——”’ 

“No idea that I loved you?” interrupted 
Sebastian, passionate] Y; **You inust bave 
seen It. I thought at least that you were 
aware ofit. Ainy, your father told me 
that I need not despair ; that if I could gain 
your consent, hisshould not be wanting.” 

‘It is quite impossible,’’ replied Ainy. 

“] am very sorry. My father could not 
have said that it was powsible I should con- 
sent.”’ 

Sebastian drew back mortified. 

‘Tell ine only this,’’ he persisted, ‘that 
it is not on account of the present inequality 
of our rank that you refuse me; that if I 
could attain a higher position, I night have 
cause to — 

“No,” said Amy, frankly. “ 
I do not know with what justice, that your 
rank issuperior to your apparent station. 
That you yourself are superior to it none 
can deny ; nor have I, an engineer's daugh- 
ter, much right to be fastidious; but this 
does not, I assure you, influence my deci- 
sion in the least.’’ 

“But if I might —_ said Sebastian, ‘‘I 
could tell you that in my own hone at Bra- 
zil, the position you would occupy——”’ 

‘Say no inore,”’ interru Amy. 

“When considerations of affection can 
alone move me, an offer of rank is only to 
insult me. I wish I could have prevented 
this ; but I trust you wi!l soon forget me.” 

‘“Never,’’ said Sonestion ; and be with- 
drew, deeply mortified; angry with the 
engineer for having given him false hopes, 
and with himself for having bastened on 
the explanation before Amy’s heart had 
had time tu be won. Nevertheless, he did 
not give up hope ; it was something gained 


rtsayn, 


that she was now aware of his love. He 
did not as yet imagine that ber heart was 
engaged e1eew ner 

Three hours iater, tne & SE and. dark 
ness came n. wnen Sevastiatr passing 
by the open joor of the principal cabdin,gaw 
the river lily which he bad presented to 


Amy lying on the table, its petals separat- 
ed, and its stamens spread out in such 
classified order that it was evident a natur- 
alist had been at work over the specinen. 

He entered, and cast a rapid glance 
around. A botanical voluine, with Zelger’s 
name on the title page, lay near. The color 





| 


flew to his face. Was it thas she treated 
his offering? She might reject bis suit, but 
to hand his flower over to his. more fortu- 
nate rival, wasan ineult to his affection. 
And that Zelger was bie rival he felt no 


All the hot blood of the tropics boiled in 
his veins. He ——_ round the cabin. 
The captain's pimols lay on a side tabie,and 
near thei his sword and a sinall sharp dag- 
ger. To catch up the latter, coneeal it in 

is dress, and cautiousiv jieave the cabin, 
waa the work of a moment, and with swift 
but noiseless steps he inounted to the deck. 

Amy was still there, leani over the 
side of the veasel, looking at the silvery 
track of the steamer in the moonlit waters 
of the river ; but she was not alone. 

The German Zelger was with her, and 
they tnust have been couscious that their 
conversation would not interest any one 
but themselves, for % was carried on almost 
in whispers. But, low as it was, Sebastian 
drew near enough to hesr it, and his band 
was clenched on the hilt of the littie 
ger, while Zelger, unconscious of his im- 
pending danger, talked on serenely. 

“And you think then,” said Amy, “that 
my father would not object to your want of 
fortune? You know ke doés nut think 
highly of the chances of a man of science."’ 

‘Then,"’ said Zeiger, “If he desires it, 
I'll abandon science, and choose any pro- 
fession he may pointout to me. In this 
country, and with such a motive for exer- 
tion as I aman may achieve sny- 
thing. If I have toserve seven years for 
you, Amy, I snall think you a won.” 

“Then you will speak to _ er to- 
night?’ said Ainy. “I wish it. I cannot 
bear him to form plans for me, as I have 
reason to think he does."’ 

“If any other formed such plana," said 
Zeiger, “he would have soine one to settle 
with who would not give up his claims 
easily.’ 

Ashe s 


ke, he unconsciously stepped 
forward 


1 he stood on the other side of 
Amy. The tnovement probably saved his 
lite. Sebastian had grasped the r con- 
vulsively and raised his arm to strike, but 
Any turned ber face towards him. She 
did not see him, for he stood partially con- 
cealed behind a pile of logs, and in deep 
shadow, but hesaw every featare of her 
face so calinand peacefully hdppy, that a 
pang of remorse arrested the blow. 

as she to blame because she chanced to 
prefer another to himself ?—and if she was, 
could he win her affections by killing her 
en, lover? Above » was lger 
wo of death because he loved her ? fie 
drew k, and as noiselessly as he had ad- 
vanced, retreated to the fure part of the 
steainer, and there, as ifto put all teinpta- 
tion out of his reach, threw the d rover 
the side of the vessel. He stood for a mo- 
nent watching the waters as they closed 
over the gleaining steel, much as if he were 
inclined to share the saine tate; but the 
voice of one of his fellow sailors calling his 
naine, roused hin, and he obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

That samenight the engineer listened 
with soine disappointinent to the young 
Gerinan’s proposal. He demurred at first ; 
but in a day or two, when he found how 
deeply bis daughter’s heart was engaged, 
he gave his conditional assent: it —_ 
should prosper wellin the world -during 
the next twoor threw years, his daughter 
should be his. 

He would have been glad to question 
Sebastian, ifhe had urged his suit; but 
there was an air of herce dejection over the 
Brazilian which made him think it was 
more prudent to res his reserve. 

They had now been steaining for several 
davs up the river Paraguay. To the right 
were to be seen occasional towns and vil- 
lages, and stations where the steamer took 
in wood, dotted here and there aimidst the 
oe on the banks ofthe river. To the 

eft was the vast undulating plain,on which 
no vestige of human life could be discerned. 

The river was at that season of the year 
low, and here and there in the stream 
large stretches of inud and sand were laid 
bare, affording a resting place for numer- 
ous alligators, 

The utinost care was required to steer the 
vessel safely through the narrow channels, 
approaching sometiines so near to the desert 

re, that the crew could over-look the 
country for some distance. None of the 
wild inhabitants of the soil however were 
visible. Amy and Zelger both expressed 
soine curiosity concerning them, and on 
one occasion, when the steamer stopped for 
sone hours, the 7 Gerinan inquired if, 
by landing, he sLould have any ce of 
meeting ther. 

“A very likely chance,’’ replied the en- 
gineer, ‘‘which no ian in bis senses would 
tempt. It would be as inuch as your life is 
worth to walk ha!f-e-mile on that side of 
the river.” 

The imorning afterwards Amy was awak- 
ened from her slumbers by a sudden shock 
of the vessel : then caime an unusual bustle 
overhead, and she at once guessed that the 
steainer had run aground on one of the fre 
quent sand banks. 

Hastily dressing, she ran on deck to as- 
certain if her conjecture was right; but as 
her foot was on the last stair, an unearthly 


yell, that seemed to fill theair, burst around 
her. 

TT nent was a terrible one for stouter 
nea>rts t if Ao “ . gro r 
piuined and pain e in jians OCU Pied 
gsandbank, some with terrific yells, were 
endeavoring to{climL the sides of the steain- 
boat. 


They could see others gallop furiously 
across the plain, and dismounting from 
their horses, wade through the shallow 
water which alone flowed between the 
shore and the broad sheet of sand. Few of 


the crew bad their arins in readiness; and, | it may fairly be sup 





had they been prepared for the attack thefts 
nuinbers were but a hand 
with their assailants. 

While Amy looked on In speechless hor- 
ror, an arrow shot past her head, and quiv- 
ered in the woodwork bebind her; 
she saw, had found its aimin the 
one of the sailors. At the same tmoment s 

arm wasthrown round ber 
and was d beck into the 
of the companion-way. It was Sebastian. 

“Go down, Amy! go down!” he oried. 


be arrows, they sa eno ga 
“But where is tay faher —where is Zel- 
ger?’’she cried. “Are they burt? Can- 


‘I indeed, he can get 
cannot drive the Indians away.” 
. Aree below toassure herself of 
r r’s . The engine was begin- 
ning to do ty AY though but slowly, for 
the had run tast aground. 
“Thank God she is stirring!’ sald Mr. 
Wainright, who was as pale as death. 
“More wood yet, Morrison !”’ 
“Fater, where is Zelger ?*’ said Amy. 
“Safe, my child, I trust,” he replied. 
“Once we shal] soon distance the sav- 


Meanwhile Zeiger was aiding the rest of 
the crew, who were not required about the 
engines, to repel the sav One power- 
ful Indian, who was ciiimbing the side of 
the boat, he had beaten down with the butt- 
end of a musket he had no tine to reload. 
The captain used his firearmns with offect, 
and the rest of the crew behaved gallantly, 
but the fight was manilestly goin nst 
them. Tho storin of arrows few Snic and 
fast, and several of the men had fallen. 

“She moves! Heaven be praised !"’ c-ied 
the captain. “One more effurt, men, and 
we are free.”’ 

The engines groaned, the vessel stirred, 
and once more the water flowed around it. 
Zeiger, who was standing on the side of 
ee : pas in his eee wae the In- 

i1of the exposure o person, was 
struck by an arrow. He lost his balance 
and fell, caught at the side of the boat, 
iniesed bis hold, and fell heavily into the 
water. 


With pee of triumph three of the Indi- 
ans on the sandbunk waded into the water 
to seize their prey. 

“It inthe Geriuan. He's lost!’’ ssid the 
captain; but even as be spoke another 

lunge was heard in the river. It was Se 
jan, who had seen his rival's fall. 

The water wus already beyond Sebastian's 
depth, and he swam rapidly towards Zel- 
ger, who was struggling in the shallower 
water, between hiin the sandbank. On 
the other side were the three Indians ad- 
vancing. Something or other delayed their 
advance ; he reached the Gerinan the firm, 
and seizing bis clothes with one hand he 
turned round, and swam towards the boat. 
She was still grating among the sandbanks, 
unable to put on ber steam or increase her 

all the crew who had been on 
eck were thronged to that side of it which 
commanded a view of the swimmers. A 
rope was thrown over, and held by halfsa 
dozen eager hands ; and had it even been 
prudent to do so, there was no possibility 
of stopping the steamer in time to rescue 
them. 


Sebastian was making but little headway. 
Zeiger, now coinpletely senseless, iinpeded 
his ren, and the !ndians were gaining 
ou him. 

‘Leave the German, Sebastian,save your- 
self !’’ shouted the crew, but Sebastian stilk 
struggled on with hisburden. The current 
which aided him aided also bis enemies, 

“We shall bein clear water directly,” 
suid the captain. 

‘“‘We shall lose Sebastian if we are,” said 
one of the men whw had been occupied in 
reloading bis rifle. He levelled it a the 
foremost Indian, and his bullet took effect. 
The savage, severely wounded, ceased to 
twim onwards, and his two comrades 
stopped with bitin, ‘ 

Another inud bank stayed the course of 
the vessel, which was mill alinost touching 
the western shore, While she ground her 
way slowly through it, Sebastian gained on 
her. 


Several Indians had now galloped along 
the shore, and were nearly abreast of the 
vessel, when Sebas:ian reached it and 
laid his hand on the rope. His first care 
was to fasten Zelger's body firinly toit, both 
now being drawn along by the rope. In do/ 
ing this he raised bi.uself partially out of 
the water. 

“Hold on, and we shall save yo yet,” 
cried the captain. ‘‘I'uke care, Sebastian, 
those fellowson the bank are adjusting 
their arrows.”’ 

The captain’s warning came too late—the 
missiles had sped. Sebastian uttered acry, 
toosed his hold of the rope, strove wildly to 
catch it again, and failiog to do so, sunk 
into the muddy waters of the be 

The arrows of the Indians had found his 
heart. Atthe saine instant, the steamer, 
freed from her last obstacle, shot away from 
the spot, and sped swiftly into the middle 
current of the river. 


The Indians were fairly distanced. Zel- 
er’s body, still fastened to the rope, was 
drawn on to the deck, where he graduaily 
vered antimat ’ 

if ea could not have heen 
31 was not fatal, and 

bu 7. 6 sailors was mortally hurt 
This man and the young Brazilian made 
| up the sui of the lost, but thegg were many 


| 


others wounded. Whenatasafe distance 
froin the shore, the engines were reversed, 
and the boat once more resumed her course 
up the river. 

Zeiger, as we have said, recovered, though 
that thie adven- 
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ture dam his ardor for naturalistic dis 
covertes the rest of the journey. 
He returned with the steam and 


shortly after their arrival at Kuenvus Ayres, 
the engineer, moved by the thought of the 
danger the young man bad run, gave his 
consent to his marriage with Ainy, which 
s00n took place. Mr. Wainright, Shaver, 
never coused to regret Sebastian, though he 
could not heip rejuicing that his dauylter 
had married the ian she loved. 

Who the young Brazilian was, was never 
exactly known. His death caused no coin- 
motion in Buenos Ayres; but it was re- 
marked, however, that a inonth alerwards, 
one of the noblest families in Rio went into 
deep mourning, though whether this bad 
any connection“ withthe untunely tate of 
the ~ eee sailor, vould never be ascer- 
tained. 
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Happy at Last. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








As Madain Maurice pronounced the 
naine of the jlaly to whom he was 
ainutt> be presented, Roscoe Egberton 
turned and bowed toa young girloftwenty, 
with an junecent face and brown eyes, 

So this was tiadani's ward—Miss 
Leaf. 

*Roseleaf,”’ he bad heard her called. 

Well, he was glad she wus so pretty, 
since he must spend a rainy week with her 
in the dull old country bouse of the Pop- 
lars, 

How the old Lombardy poplars did rus- 
tle and reel in the dainp, cold wind, before 
the windows, 

He watched them distinetiy ; and Madain 
Maurice watched him, while Roseleaf went 
away lo the piano, to sing with the chil- 
dren. 

“Come, Roc,”’ madam said at last, “don't 
be always pining forthe city and Lulage 
Suminers. 

‘She won't iniss you, I'll be bound, 

“Anyway, you ure safely caged bere un- 
til Sat orday. 

“Se be a good boy,and try to be agreeable 
to Rose. 

“I want  inake ber stay as pleasant 1s 
possibile." 

With all bis faults, Roscoe Egberton was 
not ill-natured, so he flung aside his book 
with a smile, and went over to the piano. 

He concluded, atterone evening—which 
wasn't so dull, after all—trat ** Ruseleaf ”’ 
was even more good than she was pretty. 

But bis heart wasin the Highlands, and 
Roe was as tadiv in Jove with ber us 

twenty other men had been. 

Ky what caprice she had s.niled on bhiin, I 
cannot tell, but sinile she did. 

People opened their eyes,especially those 
who knew the young lady best; for young 
Reberton was only a banking-clerk, on a 
suiary of One thousand doilars a year. 

Hut those “sweet eyes and low replies’ 
hbudteen his fora month and a day, when 
his aristocratic great aunt—who was too 
sincerely bis friend to be disregarded— 
called tim to the Poplars for a week's visit 
witi ber, where the late autumn and ber 
authority beld bim, sorely as he longed to 
Le gone, 

But,as 1 have said, ho was not ill-natured, 
and sihkee he found the Poplars dull, this 
young girl inust find thein dull also; and 
his great aunt was kind,and be muiust not ve 
disobliying. 

So Kuscve chatted and sang with 
leaf. 

One evening he made caricature drawings 
of all bis friends for her, at which Madain 
Maurice laughed until the tears ran down 
her cheeks—for she Knew the people, and 
knew how cleverly Roc had delineated 
them. 

He liked to make Koseleaf sinile—there 
was such acbarining dimple in her cool, 
white cheek—and so he wenton making 


M .: ROSELEAF—Mr. F.zberton.” 


Rose 


Rose- 


illustrations, each funnierthan the last, 
until they were all in a gale of imerri- 
ment. 


He hada fund of anecdote, was full of 
resources to while away tediousness, and 
while he brightened the time tor others, ie 
so far succecded in brightening it for lit. 
self that he was wctually made more happy 
on Saturday than on Mouday. 

But that was because he was going to 
Lalage, be thought. 

*Dou't quite forget ine,”’ he said, hold- 
ing Roseleals pretty litiie hand at part- 
lug. 

ENo fear of that! 

“Why, this has Leen the happiest week 
I ever knew! ’ cried the girl frankly. 

She was suvh atruthiul, innocent little 
thing—just what people call ‘a darling,” 
he thought. 

Here the whistle sounded in 
tance. 

He hurriedly shook hands with his aunt, 
and jumped into the carriage Which was to 
bear hin tw the station. 

Lalage ! 

Sie met bin with a tragicair cf repressed 
emotion. 

Her beart was still his, but it was 
Ibe. 

Her father was on the verge of bank- 
rugtoy, and to save bin sho bad promised 


the dis- 


break- 


wo amarry old Avoirdupois Poppleton, 

]t was a terrible sacrifice, buta duty she 
owed Ww ber father, ; 

Had be nut lavished a fortune 


UDOn 
her? ' 

Should she ape him unpoverished, sink 
broken-heartéd inw his grave? 

Na, never! 

Her own hopes might be blighted, her 
bappiness at an end, but she could sufter 
and wake no alga. 

Her father pever dreamed of the tryth. 


Her love for Roc was ber secret—and 
his, 
Let him kiss her once more, and let thein 


rt. 
Pe aut Roc, terribly excited, stoutly re 
sisted. 

Had she not signified ber willingness to 
marry hin? 

Her plan was moastrous—must pot be al- 
lowed P 

He would appeal to ber father. 

He would inake an effort to raise the 
money. 

But Lalage shook her head. 

It broke her heart to so afflict him, but 
there was no use in resisting futes 

She had decided, and her decision 
unalterable, 

Spare thein both, and acquiesce as calinly 
as po: sible. 

She looked so beautiful in ber heroism, 
with her blue eyes and golden bair, that a 

roan was wrung from *s lips. 

Was he to lose her, and for ever? 

He was incredulous of such crueity at the 
hands of a hitherto kind fute. 

He could not do aught but obey,and they 
parted. 

‘The winter was like a nightinare. 

Hesaw Lalage quite frequently in so- 
ciety. : 

She would give bim a inoment of conver- 
sation or a waltz, but as be looked repeat- 
edly into ber dazzling face, it caime home 
to hiin at length that her decision was irre- 
vovable. 

liv had long resisted the conviction, but 
he was forced to believe it at last. 

The day for the wedding bad been ar- 
ranzed, 

Could it be that the girl whom he loved 
so mudly was really to be the wife of 
another ? 

The violence of his emotions, the depths 
of his misery, almost deprived bim of rea- 
son. 

And he bore his sufferings alone. 

There was no one Ww contide in; no sym- 
pathy to make thisterrible disappointinent 
easier to bear. 

Only, one day, as he went down the 
street in the tmonotonous perforinance of 
his business duties, Madam Maurice bec- 
koned hit to ber carri window. 

“How do yeu do, Roc?” sbe said, looking 4 
at him sharply. 

“I am in town, shopping for Rose- 
leat. 

“She is in mourning for her brother, her 
last relative. 

“Ile died of consumption, poor boy! 

“She was devoted w him until the 
last. . 

“I has been a very sad winter for 
her, 

“Such a late spring, isn’t it? 

“As soon as possible come and see me, 
Roe.” 

He did not know how she pitied him as 
she drove away, how savagely angry she 
wis with Lalage Suinmers. 

Ile saw and beard everybody, in the 
Jark dreain which possessed him, indifter- 
ently, 

People told him he was looking very ill; 
and at length he was sent away on busi- 
ness. 

When he caine back the wedding was 
over, 

Lalage was married. 

He did not see her now—she had gone to 
Paris on her wedding tour—but he tuought 
and dreamed of her incessantly. 

How did she carry herself in 
life ? 

Was she still brave and beautiful ? 

Oh, those haunting eyes—that hair of 
gold! 

On, beautiful Lalage! was she not bis in 
heart, though the wide sea and marriage 
vows divided then? 

His rack of pain seemed interminable, 
yet it was only June when, returning from 
a business trip, he found himself in the 
neighborhood of the Poplars, and, with a 
faint, strange sensation of pleasure, saw 
Roseleaf reading on the lawn. 

When be caine noiselessly over the turf 
and stood at ber side, she looked up sur- 
prised, and a faint color caine into her 
sweet young cheek. 

“Mr, Exberton,”’ she cried. 

He received the same tender, magnetic 
little hand, but she looxed strange, though 
lovely, in the black dress, 

lier countenance hada chastened look, 
as soon a8 the momentary emotion had 
faded. 

Her clustering, light brown hair was tied 
back plainly with a black ribbon. 

“I was sorry to bear of your trouble,”’ he 
said, pressing her hand. 

nae ovlored faintly,and rewarded him by 
@ lWnOoK. 

“You— have you been quite well of 
— ?’ she asked hesitatingly, looking at 

lin. 

*“Not’very well. 

i re you staying with my aunt, Rose- 
eaf?’’ 

‘Yes, for the present.”’ 

They went on together to the house. 

— Maurice welcoined him cordi- 
aliv. 

“Very nice of you tocome and see ny 
exhibition of roses this fine weather. 

**Have you dined ?”’ she said. 

But her eyes were more eloquent than 
| ber words. ° 

Alter dinner they spentthe afternoon in 
the garden, and ina rustic arbor Ruseleat 
told bits Of ber brotber—showed biin a pic- 
ture of he bright, winning voy, to whom 
she had been mother and sister, and of 
whom sbe bad hoped everything. 

| She was two years his senior, 

| ‘The pure, teuder heurt of that girl was a 
revelatio:. to Lis. 

Madain Maurice observed his rapt atten- 


the new 





She was pleased by this, and let bim 
alone for a day or two. 

Butwhen she found him slone in the 
garden, maging. two days iater, she could 
restrain herself no longer. 

“Roc, are you going to regret that vain 
girl for ever? 

“l inust open yuur eyestothetruth. — 

“She is as utterly beartiessas it is possi- 
ble for a woinan to be.’’ 

**Heartless !"’ he cried. 

“she loved ine. 

“And she made an utter sacrifice of her- 
seli for ber father's sake.” 

“Told you be was on the brink of ruin, 
didn’t she? ° 

“My dear boy, I bappen to know that 
Mr. Suinmers’ financial affairs have never 
been imoure prosperous than they are at 
present. 

“tHe has never approached failure. 

*Lalage marr Mir. Poppleton because 
he was the richest of ber adinirers, and for 
years bad intended to do sv. 

There is po limit to her extravagance 
and worldly ambition. 

“She was sunply playing with you, and 
she hus told you deliberate falsehoods,”’ 

The upshot of this was Roc quarreled 
. with bis aunt,and left her bouse,be thought 

lor ever. 

But, with terrible mortification, 
length acknowledged her to be right. 

A scoreof minor developments proved 
it, alter Lalage returned from Paris. 

He gazed upon her beautiful face, detect- 
ed the rouge, and was disillusioned. 

It was not the inere painted penciling he 
detected. 

It was the utter absence of truth and feel- 
ing, and he hid bis dininished head with a 
sense of utter humiliation at bis folly, as he 
realized the vast. 

There was anothe: face by the light of 
which he read that of Lalage more trul y—it 
was Roseleal’s. 

Ail suininer he longed to goto the Pop- 
lars, but would not go. 

He must be the luughing-stock of all his 
friends, he thought. 

He wondered if Roseleaf knew, and what 
she thought of hin. 

One day he found himself at Madam 
Manrice's door. 

She shook hands with him, with a sinile 
which showed how vexed she bad been. 

“So you have come to your senses at last, 

»C. 

“lam very glad,” she said. 

“T am quite alone, but shall be pleased 
with your company,’ she added. 

*“Roseleaf is nut with you ?"’ 

“No. 

“She has gone away with the children,” 
gratitied to see his face tall. 

But she was kind to bim, forgave him, 

tted hizn; best of all, talked to him of 

oseleaf, 

“She is one in a thousand. 

“One cannot really know Roseleaf but to 
love her. 

“She is all truth and love. 

‘‘Her nature is as unchangeable as heaven 
itself.’’ ‘ 

‘Lhe season was drawing to a close, and in 
a few days Roseleaf returned, full of life 
and sweetness, 

She received Roc cordially, evidently 
giad to see hiin. 

Then she turned to Madam Maurice. 

“Mr. Melton wiil be here this evening. I 
have just nad a letter from him.” 

Who was Mr. Melton. 

Had Roseleaf a lover? 

He had never dreamed of such a thing. 

Mr. Melton and Roseleaf were walking 
on the iawn. 

He watched thei from the window with 
a sick heart. 

Madam had a seat near him. 

He inet her eye. 

“A very bandsome couple,”’ 
marked. 

“Is sbe engaged to him?’’ demanded 


be at 


she re- 


“Why do 4 want to know?” 
‘Because I love her.’’ 

*“You had better tell her so.”’ 

“TI will.’’ 

Mr. Melton had parted froin Roseleaf and 
gone down the road, 

She was returning to the house. 

Roc went out and joined her. 

It did not seem an auspicious mo- 
ment, but, by-and-by, the two came in to- 
gether. 

He was radiant. 

“It is all right. 

“She is nine! 

“Congratulate me. He is engaged to her 
cousin.” 

‘*With all my heart,’’ said Madam Mau- 
rice. 

She congratulated Lerself also for being 
the queen of match-inakers. 

—_——P 


Orne 
ALTHOUGH contrary to law, the practice 
of selling children is carried on without 
inuch disguise in some parts of Japan. A 
native was recently arrested for selling two 
children under five years of age to some 
Chiuese. — 


In the Interest of Suffering Humanity 
We call attention to a new Vitalizing 
Treatinent which is taken by simple inbala- 
tion, and which acts directly upon the 
weakened nérve-centres and vital organs, 
restoring thein to their norinal activity. Its 





| Operations are all in the line of physioloyi- 


| cal laws and forces, and itcures by giving | 


| to nature ber true and healthy control in 
i the human organisin. Thousands of most 
wonderful cures have been made during 
the last thirteen years. If you are in need 
of such a treatinent, write to Drs. STARKEY 
& PaLen, 1109 and Lill Girard St., Puila- 
delphia, to send you such docuinents and 
reports of cases as will enable you to judge 
for yourself as to its efficacy in your own 
CMA. 








His Mistak 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 








was putting the finishing touches 
one of his inate loss pain n 
A few hours later would find him ongag- 
ed with a sitter, so he bad to work busily to 
accomplish his work betore that time, as it 
—— to be placed upon exhibition the next 


ee in his studio, a celebrated artis, 


x cautious hand — away the heavy 
silken drapery which shut hun in from the 
large ante-room, which was always open to 
visitors, and an attendant came in with a 
card in his band. 

“He would not be refused,” he said 
deprecatingly, in answer to the look of 
seeeggaes with which his master greeted 

m. 

“He has come from afar, and is an old 
friend. 

Te has written a message upon this 
card.’’ 

Taking the card, the artist read— 


‘““EuGENE,— 

“IT have presumed to disregard your 
gervant’s persistent desire to turn ime 
away. 

“But you will be glad, instead of an- 
gry, | aim sure, forlI bring you news from 


hoine. 
‘*Your old friend, 
“FELIX MARTELLE.” 


That name struck a chord which never 
fails to vibrate in the hutnan beart. 

It brought with it happy reocoltections of 
childhood 

“It is well, Jean. 

“Conduct the 
once. 

“But mind,” asthe man turned away, 
“bring no nore messages his imorniug, for 
Iam very busy.” 

There was a visible increase of defer- 
ence,in Jean's manner as he again made bis 
appearance before the intruder, 

urely he must be of ost high rank and 
importance for the master thus to break 
througb his rule and receive him in bis 
working hours. 

“Well, Felix, this is indeed a pleasant 
surprise,” said Delacroix, as he came for- 
ward to ineet biin. 

“T am rejuviced to see you,byt I mustnow 
= ve youa welcome trom my _beart, 
aud then ask you to come again, as I have 
only a sbort time in which to finish this,” 
—with amotionof his hand towards the 
picture—“‘and it must be bung to- 
night. 

“Come in again to-morrow, and we will 
have a talk over old times.”’ 

After Felix had gone, a note came from 
the expected sitter, saying that he would be 
obli to transfer the fulfilment of bis 
engagement tothe nextday of the same 
hour. 

“So I might have had my visit with Fe- 
lix after all,’ was the first thought of the 
artist. 

But he soon forgot all else in his work. 

Time wore on,and brought Felix proimpt- 
ly with the inorning hours, and,he received 
a cordial welcome. 

After a while Eugene said— 

“Well, ny triend, how goes the world 
with you nowadays? 

“It nsed to be a rose-colored scene of ac- 
tion with you when we were boys to- 
gether, 

“lubed to feel ‘Would that 1 were Felix,’ 
when I, the orphan lad, saw youin your 
wanty home, with a father and mother to 
sinile at you. ; 

“Is life still as bright with you?” 

“Things buve changed,”’ answered Felix, 
half sadly. 

“T have lost all—parents and fortune. 

“But I have health and energy, sol do 
not despair. 

“TI inean to conquer success.” 

Engene glanced at the ruady color upon 
Felix's brown cheek, and met the sparkle 
of his dark eyes with an approving glance. 

“That’s the right spirit. 

“Fortune helps those who help them- 
selves. 

‘“‘But what do you propose to do ?”” 

“‘As mathematics was my favorite stady, 
I ain, of course, a | accountant, and 
shall try for something of that kind. Until 
I find it I will do anything.” 

“Ifl remember right, you were a fair 
draughtsman, Felix. 

“Can you copy a picture ? 

“If so, 1 can give you some work. 

“J have an order for several duplicates o! 
one of my Larger and if you oan sketch 
the outlines it will assist me any. 

“Ot course, I must givethe finishing 
touches inyselt.”’ 

“It is a bargain, Eugene. 

“Iam your inan until something in my 
chosen line turus up.”’ 

So Felix was installed as a worker in Ea- 
gene Delacroix’s studio,and a faithful assis 
tant he proved himself. 

One morning be bad occasion to go into 
the inner rouin, where few besides the ar- 
tist ever intruded. 

Delacroix had evidently been at work. 
for there stood a model posed for one of the 
principal figures ina large painting upy” 
which he was engaged. 

Despite the misernbie garments in whic! 
the stranger was clothed, there was an *' 
ot native nobility in his pale face,althbous" 
it was bent in abject bumility—for the ps" 
was that of a wedicant beseeching abuse 0! * 
beautiful young girl, who, with ation: 


gentleman to me at 


dant had evidently come out for a walk ') 

the broad avenue. b 
Felix felt a thrill of corapassion ss 4° 

glanced at the poor old utan. 
Way bad destiny placed 


bim in sucha 
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ial place while inferior men in every 
apes Bat that of 4 ng a goodly share 
of tue “root of evil”—money—were luxu- 
riously housed and clad ? 
Yielding his generous impulse, he pat 


_ bis band in his pocket aud drew forth 


t. 

we eetuined all his worldly wealth, and 
the aim unt was ° 

He divided it hastily into two portions, 
and pressed one of hein into the inandi- 
cat's hand. 

Here,” he said, “take this. 

«“] would give you imore, butI cannot 
spare it.’’ 

A look of surprise came into the eyes of 
the recipient of this unasked-for Charity, 
and he opened his lips as though to 


k. 
*P But he checked himself and bowed his 
siivered head in humble thankiulness, 

Footsteps spproached, and as Delacroix 
entered, Felix retreated. , 

A wurimur of voices reached bis ear, for 
amoment frou within, and then all was 
silent. 

Later in the day Delacroix 
stood for a time watching 


copied. 

Piven he said— 

“So you took pity on my model and 
gave him some money. 

“How do you know thathe will make a 
worthy use of it?”’ 

“I never saw such a noble face!’’ said 
Felix impetuously, “and it went to my 
heartto see its owner in such a sorry 
plight.” 

“And so you gave him as freely as 
though money was plentiful with you. 

“Well, for once it will not matter. 

“But let me give you a word of advice, 
Felix. 

“Don't empty your wallet into the hand 
of every poor tellow you may ocume 
across, for they are as plentiful as the roses 
fo June." 

Felix flushed as be answered— 

“I should be a beggar myself if I gave 
away inuch more, 

“But 1 don't begrudge the gift, even if it 
were unwisely done.” 

No more was said atthe time, buta few 
days later there camean invitation to bid 
the celebrated painter toa grand dinner at 
the huuse of one of bis inost iufluential pa- 
trons. 

It was not couched in the formal terms 
with which a oo inan usually words his 
invitations to dinner. 

It was written as one friend addresses 
another. 

Near its close was this— 


“*] hear vou havea playmate of former 
days staying with you. Briog him with 
you also, 

“For one whom you honor with your 
esteem is surely wortuy of mine.” 


Although his fortunes were atalow ebb 
atthe present time, Felix was well-born 
and well bred, and he accepted the unex- 
pected invitation with the eager pleasure of 
one who bas been shut out froin his proper 
sphere, and sees aguin the charimed doors 
open to hin. ; 

He found his host's appointings of almost 
falbulous wmgnificence. 

But he was as inuch at his ease as any one 
of the asse:inbied guests, and he himself in 
his manly comeliness was as pleasing to 
jook at as the priceless geins of art upon the 
walls of the princely salon. 

The party was a sinall one. 

But it nade up in quality what it lacked 
in quantity. 

Tne men were most of them famed in 
science, art, or philosophy, and the woinen 
were graceiul and beautiful, as well as 
abounding in that gentle courtesy which 
adds so much to the enjoyment of an 
entertainineut at which they may be pres- 
ent. 

One yonng girl attracted the admiring at- 
tention of Felix. 

She said but little, but her sparkling eyes 
and interested ixce had a most intelligent 
language of their own. 

She was evidently a favorite with the no- 
ble entertainer, as, after the formal courses 
of the dinner had been served and the 
guests had adjourned to the drawing-room, 
she monopolized his attention for a few 
minutes in a playful way, which proclaim- 
ed the footing upon which she stood in Lis 
geod graces. 

After awlifle the conversation turned 
upon personations of character, and about 
that time the host was called away. 

Soon, to the astonishment of all, the door 
opened and an abject-looking mendicant 
caine into the room, and went about with 
outstre‘ched hand soliciting aid. 

ecog nized 


To Felix's in a he r 
the model to whotn he bad given inoney in 
his friend's studio, but he had no thougbt 
Of ite being adisguise until, with a gay 
jaugh, Mise Moutaldo said,as be app ed 

“It is most excellent, Sir James, but you 
should have stained your hand. 
aun begyar owns such a tender palm as 

Then, amid the general merriment which 
the detection of his ruse called forth, Sir 
Janes Rothschild—for it was he—threw off 
his diszuise, aud appeared ugain in bis true 
character, that of « pulisbed and urbane 
Ban Of the world. 


me in, and 
@liix as he 


As may be imagined, Felix was over- 
whelined with confusion, but although the 
aronet fixed his eyes upen him jforan in- 


“ant witha meaning sysile, nothing was 
said about the scene in the studio, and in 


‘ening to the brilliant anb instructive | 


conversation which followed Felix soon 
‘Org'% to be embarrassed. 


Felix’s mistaken charity ¢roved to be the | 


‘.ruing-point tm his fortunes. 


* wae not loug before, through the infiu- | 





ence of Sir James Rothsobild, he was « 
pointed to an honorable and lucrative pou. 
om. 

The baron had been strock with his im- 
pulsive and unstinted charity, and of his 
unostentatious way of giving. 

The admiration whichShad filled Felix's 
heart for Miss Montaldo on the first even- 
ing Of their ineeting was also destined to 
become the nucleus of a warmer feeling 
towards her. 

It was reciprocated, and in time she be- 
caine his wife, 

So Felix Martelle owes his parpinese in 

y 


love and his prosperity in worldly affairs to 
his ieetunete uniatohe” 


— 


Some OLD Sones.—There is nothing 
about whigh inankind in general and peo- 
ple in particular are so much mistaken as 
the authorsbip of our a songs. 





“Auid Lang Svne”" is general! auppoeed 
to be the composition of Burns, bes n fact 


he wrote only the second and third verses 
of the ballad_.as commonly sung, reteuch- 
ing the others frou an older and less fatui- 
liar song. 

‘“‘Woodinan, Spare that Tree!’ was the 
result of an incident that happened to 
George P. Morris. 

A friend's nother had owned a little 
place in the country which she was obliged 
from poverty to sell. 


On the proverty grew a la oak which 
had been planted by his arenaiaher. The 
purchaser of the house and land pro 
to cut down the tree, and Morris's friend 
paid him fifty dollars tor a bond that the 
oak should be spared. 

Morris.heard the story, saw the tree and 
wrote the song. 

“OR in the Stilly Night’? was produced 
by Moore alter his oT had undergone 
apparently every possible misfortune. One 
ot his cuildren died young, another went 
astray, and a third was accidentally killed. 
“The Light ot Other Days” was written to 
be introduced into Balfe’s opera,“*The Maid 
of Artois." 

The opera is forgotten, but the song atill 
lives, and is popular as ever. 

Payne wrypte “Hoine,Sweet Home” to help 
fill up an opera he was preparing, and at 
first it had four stanzas. The author never 
received anything for it, but though the 
opera was a failure when played in Towont 
Garden Theatre, the song took, and over 
one hundred thousand copies were sold the 
first year. 

The pg oman Aes believed to bea Sicilian 
air, and Donizetti has a variation of it in his 
opera, “Anna Bolena.’”’ Once while labor- 
ing under great inental depression, Payne 
wrote, “How often have I been inthe heart 
of Paris, Berlin, London, or some other city, 
and have heard  eatagy singing or hand- 
organs playing ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ with- 
outa a to buy myself the next tneal, 
ora place to lay ny head. The world has 
literally sung iny song till every heart is 
fainiliar with its inelody : yet I have been 
a wanderer froin iny boyhood, and in my 
old age have t) subinit to hutniliation for 
iny bread.”’ Fos.er’s “Old Folks ut Home” 
wwe the best song he ever wrote. Over four 
hundred thousand copies were sold by the 
firin that first published it. 

“A Lite on the Ocean Wave,’’ by Epes 
Sargent, was pronounced a failure by his 
friends. The copyright of the song became 
very valuable, thongh Sargent never got 
anything tor it himself. “What are the 
Wild aves Saying?” was suggested to 
Doctor Carpenter Ly a scene froin Dicken’s 
novel, *Dombey and Son,” and the music 
was by Glover. ‘“Love’s Young Dreain”’ 
was one of Moore's best, but the tune to 
which it is commonly sung is froman Irish 
ballad called “The Old Woman.” Moore 
sang his own songs 80 well that both the 
auditors and himself were often moved to 
tears. Once when he was singing this 
song a lady who heard bim implored him 
to stop. 

“For heaven’s saxe stop; this is not good 
for any soul.” 

“Auld Robin Gray,”’ was the work of 
Lady Anne Lindsay, who tells a curious 
story of the circutustances of its coimposi- 
tion :—*'I called to iny littlesister, the only 
person near, and said, ‘I have been writing 
a ballad, iny dear. 1 am oppressing ny 
heroine with inany misfortunes, 

“T nave tng sent her Jamie to the 
sea, and broken her fatber’s arin, and made 
ber inotber fall sick, and given her Auld 
Robin Gray for a lover, but I wish to load 
her witha fifth sorrow within the four 
lines poor thing. Help meto one.’ ‘Sell 
the cow,’ said little Elizabeth. The cow 
was iinmediately lifted by me,and the song 
commpleted.”’ 

“Kathleen Mavourneen’’ was sold by 
Crouch, its author, for twenty-five dw llars, 
and bronght the publisher as inany thous- 
and. 

When Mademoiselle Titiens was here a 
number of years ago, she sang ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen” in New York; when an old 
nan introduced hitnself as Crouch, was re- 
cognized, and thanked her for singing the 
song 80 well. 

«Bonny Doon” was the only English 


song that the Einperor Napoleon liked. 

«I'll Hang my Harp ona Willow Tree’ 
issaid to have been written by a young 
English nobieinar vith Princess 
(Quee j 

“Annie Laurie s two hundred years 
old,and was the prodaction of a man named 
Douglass to celebrate the praise of a girl | 


named Laurie. 
The lady afterwards deserted the man 


who made ber ta;nous, and married a mao 

named Feryuson. 
“Sallvin Our Alley 

Carey, the drausalist. 


wes written by 





Scientific and Useful. 


New Publications. 





‘Szszpv PLANTER.—A new fangled ma- 
chine for the fariner is the new corn and 
pumpkin seed planter. It is a tin spont in 
two compartinents, with a spade-like lever 
on one extremity. An enterprising agricul- 
turist jabs the lower end into the ground 
until a projection on the side a vaive 
within the t The planter obligingly 
—_ by this operation, the namber of 

. A man can plant 
twenty hilis with this to one by the oid 
way. 

LECTRICAL FLANNEL.—An_ electric 
curiosity bas been invented. It is a flannel 
to cure or alleviate rheainatiam. It contains 
per kilo, 115 gramines of the oxides of tin, 
copper: zinc and iron. A series of threads 
ot this fabric is iin ated with these ine- 
tallic products, and each series is alternate- 
ly separated by raw threads, The flannel 
thus prepared constitutes a true dry pile. 
It is said to develop electricity by siinple 
contact with the y, or better still, with 
the products of perspiration. 


STkaM.—It In reported that a firm in 


Paris bas patented an invention for the in- 


stantaneous formation of steain, so that it 
can be used at once inthe cylinder of the 
engine. A pump sends the required quan- 
tity of water between two plate surluces, 
which are heated, and between which there 
is only capillary space. The liquid,spread - 
ing into athin layer, evaporates instantly 
without going intw the so-called spheroidal 
state, and the steam acts in the cylinder as 
fresh forined steain. The speed of the puinp 
is regulated by the engine. 

BEe.ts.—The very best thing to make a 
belt hold well is a can of yood neats-footoil, 
applied often enough to make it soft and 
pliable. This will never glaze over, and 
the belt will work every day alike, so you 
know just how much load it will bear and 
not giveout. This is what is called the 
natural and proper treatinent for a belt. 
There are a great inany tbat make it a point 
to keep a dish of resin at hand, and every 
little while use it to make the belt do what 
itought to do without resin, It makes 
things sap for alittle while, but it soon 
wiszes over, andinthe end is worse than 
nothin,. 

THe Hornse.—Speaking of the American 
trotting horse a scientist says that it is very 
probable that the trotter will Gnally sur- 
pass the running horse. Beside inathe:mati- 
cal evidence, he advances the fwllowing : 
The trotter carries his body more steadil y— 
with less of rise and falli—than the runner, 
and it seems very reasonable that this 
should result to the advantage of the trotter 
when the process of developing and adj ust- 
ing bis muscles and chest shall bave n 
reduced toa inatter of muscular capacity. 
He concludes that it is very evident now 
that our good ancestors, who thought it 
wicked to run horses, builded more wisely 
than they knew when they began the evo- 
lution of the Ainerican trotting horse. 


———— <a —— 


Farm and Garden. 








SanpDy So1vs.—A difficulty with sandy 
poils is that its porosity perinits of the rapid 
evaporation of moisture from the surface 
being replaced, through capillarv attraction 
by that lower down in tho soil. It has been 
demnonstrated that on soile muiching in 
suininer is highly advantageous, and that 
the jabor and expense of 40 doing is more 
than balanced by the vivor of wth in 
crops, productiveness and freedom froin 
drought, as the covering not only assints to 
retain the inoisture, but, by the ency of 
shade and moisture, partially enriches the 
soil by chemical action. 

PLANTS.—It should be a practice to cut 
the fruit stalks of flowering plants as soon 
as the flowers fall, It is an exhaustive pro- 
cess to the plant to bear fruit. Such plants 
aus snap-dragons, Chinese pinks and other 
biennials that flower the first year from the 
seed can gewerally be made to flower the 
second year if not allowed to fruit. Care 
should also be exercised in regard to the 

ylants from which seed is to selected. 

he best and strongest plants mature the 
best and strongest seeds. Any particular 
color or fori: can ba perpetuated In many 
cases by a judicious selection of seed. 

Wire-Worms.—A practicing gardener 
says be kills of repels wire-worins with 
spent gas-lime,largely nixed with manure. 

e procuces a wagorload of gas-lime and 
mixes it with tliree or four times as much 
strong and short manare,mixed with about 
an equal quantity ef good soil. This is 
spread late in autuinn over the ground and 


plowed in. The next spring root or other: 


crops aro planed on this ground after it has 
been thoroughiv stirred, and no wire 
worins ure to lbw secu. The quantity is 
what would be termed a tnoderate dressin 
of the manure; too inuch gus-lime would 
injure the crop. Fariners who live near 

works may easily try this on their fields 
nfested with wire-worins. 

VERMIN.--To get rid of vermin on calves 
and sheep: Take lard, or ‘lard oil, or, what 
is better still if you have it, the grease from 
dried pork, and add one-third of crude or 


retined petroleum; melt the lard and shake 
thoroughly together, applying it as hot as 
possible without burning the aniina 

which it is applied Part the wox : e 
sheep’s back froin head to tail, and saturate 
with the meited compound. Calves can be 


treated inuch the saine way. By doing this 
a week or ten days after shearing and again 
in the fail, before they go into winter quar- 
ters, sheep may be kept f ot veruiin. 
This remedy is better than bacco water, 
which operates to sicken and stunt the 
growth of animais to which it is applied. 





“The ot Marcel’’ by Caleb Harlan, 
M.D., is in the natare of « séqdel to his 
former work “El flora of the Susquehanna.” 
The localities and cheracters are 
and while there is nothing about the 
to plense sil readers. “it te meatly printed 

plense a t 
and bound. Lippincott & Co., Pablisbere. 
Price, $1,265. 


The Price She Paid is a new and good 
story by Frank Lee Benedict. The plos 
may not be ve “_ 
always ij and well worked out 
while the characters if fa:niiar are aoquint- 
ances it is a pleasure to meet. In the book 
before us he bas his usual contrasta, the 
fashionable woman and the rural beauty. 
How he depits their adventures in five 
hundred we leave to the reader, 
protining, be wever, be will find natarht to 
diaplease, much to fy and entertain 
those who are fond of this class of fiction. 
The book is very neatly printed and buund. 
Price $1,25. Lippincott & Co., Publishers. 


Beyond The Sunrise, observations b 
two travelers. The subjects treated in th 
volume, which is the production of two 
well-known American writers, are }- 
ogy, Clairvoyance and Theosophy. In the 
forin of sketches they outline the philoso- 
phy of nee gp and relate phenonena 
wholly outside of, and apart from Spirttual- 
iain, with which it is assogiated in the pop- 
ular mind in this onountry. Itisa Megs 4. 
ores book. John W. Lovell Co. b- 
lishers 14 und 16 Vesey Street, New York. 
Price 20 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


The September number of The Manhat- 
tan is varied and entertaining. The sub- 
limity of the scenery in the tar West is well 
depicted in Wim. H. Rideing’s interesting 
prose and Thdinas Moran's guod drawings. 
The instalinent of Mr. Hawthorne's “Bea- 
trix Randolph,” bas a tantalizing close, 
while a character sketch, “Exooinmuni- 
ated tor Laziness,” by Rev. Win. M. Bak- 
er, has sowe of the best qualities of his vig- 
orous pest Kate Field concludes her live- 
ly * Diary in the Engadine,” and “A Grave 
Matter Filty Years Ago,’ by Benjamia F. 
Taylor, isin bis happiest vein. Li 
readers will relish « fine analysis of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, by Joel Benton, and the 
damage to American Literature, by lack of 
an international copyright is torcibl y shown 
by Kinaban Cornwallis, The poets of the 
number are: Louise Chandler Moulton, H. 
C. Bunner, KR. K. Munkittrick,Mr. and Mra, 
Piatt, A. E. Lancaster, Win. T. Peters, and 
otbers, The October number will havea 
poem from Jobo G. Whittier. Published 
ut Temple Court, New York, N. ¥. $3,00 
per year. 


Mt. Nicholas’ Magazine, for September, is 
« breezy autuinn number, which Louisa M. 
Alcott opens with a charining story of child- 
life entitled Little Pyramus and Thiabe, 
telling how a boy and girl became great 
friends through a hole in the wall. Lostin 
the Woods is a graphic account of the re- 
inurkable adventures of the Lorre children, 
who for more than a week last summer 
wandered through the forests of nerthern 
Michigan, and were vainly sought by min- 
ers froin the Allouez, Caluinet and Heela, 
and neighboring mines, over 1,300 men at 
one time —s inthe search. The cbil- 
dren through all their hardships had not 
lost heart, and when eventually found 
were bravely following out the plan wh.ch 
was bringing them safely hone, The Work 
and Play departinent contains the first halt 
ofa profusely illustrated article on The 
Playthings and Amusements of an Old- 
Fashioned Boy, who lived when boys had 
to inake their own toys or go without. Mod- 
ern boys will beable to get many hints 
from his clever contrivances, Several very 
pretty poems, fine Illustrations and the se- 
rial stories make up a bright number of 8. 
Nicholas. The Century Co., New York. 


Lippyncott’s Mugazine lor September has 
an alltractive table of contents, includin 
several a: ticles of special interest. An lta 
jan pt ese caval Viareggio, is the sub- 
ject of an illutrated paper. Under the title 
of John Brown's Raid, Col. A. K. McClure 

ives an accountofthataflair. In Suspense 

an anonyinous production, but apparent- 
ly from the pen of an English writer well 
acquainted with Carlyle, Bishop Wilber- 
force, and Beaconsfield ; Five Graves in 
Montana, by 8S. B. Griffin, editor of the 
Springfield Republican, traces the history 
of a notorious gany of “road agents;” Our 
Summer Court in Schoharie, by P. Deming, 
ia wu very pleasant rural sketch; The Me- 
tropolis of the Farin, by Edward C. Bruce, 
calls up all the associations connected with 
barns; The Jewel in the Lows, inaintains 
its interest; and the short stories, Delia 
Grimwet, by Arlo Bates; The Worst Man 
in the Troop, by Capt. Charles King, and 
The Discipline of Paper Duils, by Annie 
Eliot, are varied and entertaining. There 
are, as usual, several good things in the 
Monthly Gossip, Lippinoott’s is always eim- 
»hatically readable. J.B. Lippincou & Co., 

ublisbers. 

—->  - —<S_- ~ 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
suave Bagyuage Expressage and Carriage 
re,and stop atthe Granwp Union Hore 

Mt Le A I Htra: VOepot 

Six hundred elegant rooins fitted up at a 
cost of one inillion dollars. Hoos reduced 
‘o $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 


the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Fainilies can live 
better for less money at the Grand Lunion 
Hotel than at any other oOrst-clase votel in 
the aty. 
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CHOPS AND HIS FORTUNE. 











| which rolled him beck, dased, under the 
| horses’ feet. 
| Like lightning Tim‘dashed forward, and 


| thrust the dog away, then fell bimseelf, and 
~~) w passed over his thin little 


} 
Fron the heart of the crowd which iin- 
| was carried out by a policeman, p ina 


BY SPEIER. mediately formed, Tim’s senseless ure 

OOR Tim awoke one morn with a + a waa driven off to the nearest hos 
shiver indicative of what the day was | ° : 

P going to be like— cold, decidedly Jim slunk re! by hi:nself, and po one 

cold. took oar heed of the poor one-eared cur, 

Many people at that early hour would | who followed the ob, and bad to be kicked 


have ta ronnd again, and indalged in 
another cozy sleep, but Tim's bed was not 
of the kind to favor much indulgence —it 
was only a sack spread in one corner of the 
room he called his home. 

Tim was always giad to escape from this 
room into the streets. 

So after ! y bpes afew seconds, to rea- 
lize weres his return from dreamland— 
that del ghttnl country in which last night 
he bad wandered farther than ever, he 
jumped up, and washed and dressed bim- 
selt all in one little shake of his sinall per- 


son. 

Then slipping between the prostrate bo- 
ase al coo aotkonn, he shuffied cheerfully 
downstairs, ready to begin anotber day of 
=— and vagrancy, with a light 

rt. 


At the entrance to the court where Tim 
lived was a man selling hot coffee ata 
stall. 

The fragrant odor was delicious to Tim's 
nostrils. 

He knew what hot coffee was like. 

A man had once given him acupful for 
nothing. 

That man had sold nearly all, and was 
packing up his traps, when the fancy took 
him to offer Tim a cup. 

Of course Tim promptly accepted this re- 
inarkable offer, butin bis own mind he 
looked upon the giver ss a regular 
‘softie,”” 

Wandering in aimless imood througl. 
Trafalgar Square he saw coining toward 
him s one-eared, tail-less cur. 

The sinall boy and the sinall dog stood 
and looked at each other cunningly. 

Tiin cast about hiin fora stone, for he 


considered stray dogs as _ legitimate 
butts. 

But the asphalt pavement offered no 
inissile to his hand, and ineantime the dog 


had walked cautiously up,and was snuffing 
at his trouser-leg. 

He Jooked:up at Tiin with doubtful gaze, 
ready to fly or be friendly as the case might 
warrant, and Tim looked down on hii, 
and straightway fell in love at first 
sight. 

This fortunate dog had a dirty white 
coat and a yellow patch over one eye. 

His tail and one ear had been lost in the 
warn, 

Hie master 
“Chops.” 

Why, I cannot tell, but the dog appeared 
to like the name when he was told it, and 
he answered as weilto itas to anything 
else, 

After a time, finding sitting still too cold 
an occupation, Tim strolled off Citywards 
with Chops at his beeis, and an indescriba- 
ble expression of pride on his face. 

It is something to have a dog of your 
own, and that dog such a one as 
(hops. 

He wandered around all day with bis 
new found friend, ana towards night turn- 
ed his steps homeward. 

Presently Tim inet a friend, named Jim, 
to whom he exhibited h.s dog with a rea- 
sonable pride. 

Jim was deeply struck, and rather ten- 
vious, 


iminediately named him 


He eyed Chop in a depreciatory man- 
ner. . 

*“Whorever did you git that dog?" asked 
he. 

“I bought him,’’ declared Tim, audac- 
iously. 

“Ob, yes!’ replied the incredulous 
Jim. 

“Well, I picked him up," adinitted 
Tim 


“He ain't much,any ways,”’ said Jim,who 
none the less secretly adwired Tim's good 
fortune. 

“Ain't he, though!" said Tin; “he’s a 
prime dawg, I can tell yer!" 

“What can he do?” said Jin. 
rat!" 

“Can't he!" cried Tim, “he can though, 
and swim too.” 

“Come on, let's try him,"’ suggested 
Jim. 

And Tim agreed. 

So the dilapidated trio made off tor the 
park, and here Chops did himself and his 
master infinite credit, and — won Jim's 
heart, and what was inore, his enthusiastic 
praise. 

Tim mad a very happy tiine. 


‘“*He can't 


He felt he should never want enytilas | 


again now he had Chops—if only he coul 
have him to sleep vith at night! 

The short day was closing In as the boys 
left the park. 

The lights were lighted and the streets 
gay with brilliant shops and crowded foot- 
Ways. 

Chops meta canine acquaintance, 
they careered wildly about, 
otber. 


and 
chasing each 


*] ‘spects it's a chum of his'n!"’ said Tim 
delighted|y 

The two dogs were rolling together in the 
niddle of the road 

“Yah !"’ shouted Jiin; “be’ll be ranned 


over!’ 

A great two-horsed wagon was coming 
along at a sinart pace. 

Tim yelled, and Chops would have got 
away in time, but thata arr J cabinan 
geve him ajmalicious cut with his whip, 


froin the hospital steps, or he would have 
gone in too, 

Tim was put into a little bed in a nice 
warm room, and kind fiugers touched hiin, 
kind faces smiled back at hin when he re- 
covered consciousness. 

Every one knew he had only a few hours 
to live, and tried to make those last bours 


y ones. 
first thing he said, looking wistfully 
round, was— 

“Wher’ is iny dawg? 

“T wants my — 

A gentleman ng ~ 4 his bed asked 
him afew questions, but his poor little 
brain was contused, and he lay white and 
panting. 

He had _ received frighttul internal 
meses, and very little could be done for 
bin. 

The doctor left him to go home to 
tea, but promised to lookin again during 
the evening. 

On the steps outside was a miserable 
white and yellow dug,who whined piteous- 
ly as the voung mnan ° 

When he returned three hours later the 
little patient was sinking fast, but still beg- 
gin his lost dog. 

The doctor sat down bythe bed, and 
ligbtly touched the yellow hair. 

“I wants iny dawg," moaned the boy, 
opening his dim eyes. 

“Is he a white dog with only one ear?” 
said the doctor. 

“That's him,” cried Tim in an eager little 
voice. 

“Couldn't I have him, please, sir?” 

He looked up so pathetically that the 
young tnman could not resist breaking 
through all the rules, and fetching the dog 


up. 
Fyesides, it could only be for such a short 
while now! 

With a cry and a bark the two poor little 
vagabonds were nestling again onein the 
other's arms. 

“Chops! poor Chops, old feller!” mur- 
inured Tin. 

“What made you git me runned over, 
hey? 

*“You’re a nice ’un, you are!’’ 

“ — young iman patted the dog’s head 
indly. 

is wooine very fond of you,” he said; 
‘thave you had him long ?”’ 

“Oh, very long!" said Tim dreamily. 

It did seein to poor Tin ever so long 
ago since he inet Chops iu Trafalgar 


uare. 

**He’s a splendid dawg,”’ said Tim, pre- 
sently in a Md rt A voice, 

His poor little, body wasso very, very 
full of pain. 

The doctor could not belp sailing at such 
a description of poor Chops. ’ 

Tim's hand lay lovingly on tie creature’s 
head. ay 

“Fur any one as wanted a nice tyke be'd 
do prime — supposin’ I aint well 
s00n.”’ 

Tim’s band stole from Chops to the young 
inan's coat-sleeve. 

“Happen yer ain't in want of a dawg,sir?” 
he said anxiously. ‘ 

The doctor's eyes filled at the sight of 
the white pleading face and wistful 


eyes. 

He wondered how the child knew he was 
going to die. 

He wondered at his resignation in his 
own fate ; at the colicitude for the fate of bis 


cur, 

“T will keep him for you, my boy—until 
you get well.” 

Tin smiled, and then shook his bead. 

; — him always,” he said pain- 
ully. 

“fie’s a good dog—'cebt for runnin’ awa 
—he’ll cheer yer up when ye’re downed— 
know he made me feel jolly——”’ 

And then the little waif wandered offinto 
a land of dreams, fromm which he never _ re- 
turned in to this hard world. 

His hold on Chops gradually re’axed,and 
before morning he was dead. 

But Chops made his fortune, for the doc- 
tor took hiin home, and he became in time 
quite a respectable, well-conducted doy,and 
he was so affectionate and so faithtul that 
his new master grew to like him for his 
own sake, as wellas for the memory of 

little Tim, 








=< 

| AtTabarber shop in Gloucester, Maas., 
| whilea female barber was shaving a cus- 
| tomer the lightning knocked the razor out 
of her hand and cut a piece off his ear. Fe- 
inale barbers are too attractive. 





KALAMAZOO, Micu., Feb. 2. 1880. 
I know Hop Bitters will bear recoummen- 
| dation honestly. Ail who use them confer 
upon them the highest encomiuma, and 
give thein credit for making cures—all the 
proprietors claim for them. I have kept 


yr’ 





them since they were first offered to the | 


publie. They took high rank from the, first, 
and maintained it, and are more called for 
than ali others combined. So long as they 
keep up their, high reputation for purity 
and usefulness, I shali continue to recom- 
-wnend them—somethbing ' have never be- 
fore dune with = other petent medicine. 

» d. BABCOCK, M. D, 





AER MISTAKE. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





Miss Nancy tocked ber ball of blue 
arn into her apron- and, shad- 
ing her eyes with ber hand, looked down 
the lane, where tall tinulberry-treee threw 
their long shadows on the velvety grass. 
“Coming, Miss Nancy !" a sweet 
voice. P 
And pretty Viney Mavis hastily shoved a 
gooseberry pie into the oven, and came out 
on the back porch, with its drapery of 


iT EY are coming, Viney!” 


pink and violet-cupped morning-glory 
vines, 

She, too, gazed eagerly down the long 
} and soon the sespphireblue eyes 
sparkled and the pink-tin cheeks broke 


into dimpling smiles. 

“It's them !"* she cried. 

“I could tell old Dapple’s jog-trot a mile 
away.” 

It wan an extraordiniry occasion, as Far- 
mer Mavis was going to the station, twelve 
miles distant, to bring home his only 
daughter, Octavia; frou boarding-school. 

“Don’t vou bother yourself about the 
breaktast, Viney,’’ said the farmer, good- 
naturedly, as be lighted his pipe at the 
kitchen-fire. 

“I kin eata snack, and hev breakfast 
when 1 git home.”’ 3 

But Viney would not bear it, and with 
her own Hands she fried ber uncle’s favor- 
ite cakes, poured out bis coftee, and set a 
giass of tresh, sweet inilk at bis plate. 

‘Dinner will all be ready when you get 
back, uncle, so bring a appetite,’”’ she 
said, kissing bin good-bye. 

It was a happy family that dwelt at the 
old brown farinhouse. 

Farmer Mavis was good nature personi- 
fied, and Miss Nancy, the housekeeper, was 
a sweet-teinpered old maid. 

Not so very wld, either, for the vouthful 
crinkies still lurked in her soft brown bair, 
and her cheeks were as rosy as a winter ap- 
ple just touched by the trost. 

She was a distant connection of Farmer 
Mavis, and she had kept house for hii ever 
since the death of his wife, some six years 


“eViney was his niece, and was as dear to 
him a8 an own daughter. 

Great were the preparations which were 
made for Octavia’s home-coming. 

In the meantime, Octavia wason the 
train, speeding along at the rate of a mile a 
mninute. 

She was a sharp featured,thin-li girl, 
with light hair, and face as freckled asa 
turkey’s egg. 

“Tam going home to keep house for my 
eS = said affectionately to ber girl 
ods. 


“To be sure he has a sortof relative kee 
ing house now—an old maid—but [| shall 
2oon set her adrift. 


**T detest oid maids!” ae 
In due time Octavia reached hoine. 
She bestowed a cold nod on Miss 


Nancy and touched Viney’s finger-tips 
frigidly, 

“Mercy on us!” she cried, in a thin, high 
voice, as she entered the house. 

“Dinner at this hour? 

**How horrid! 

“What does inake pa keep such old-fash- 
ioned hours ?”’ 

“We bad it earlier than usual on jour 
account, Octavia,’’ ventured Viney. 

“We thought you might need some- 
thing.” 

“Need something, indeed !"’ she sniffed, 
with a sneer on ber lips. 

“Do you ~ I’ve been starved where 
I caiwe from 

gene I bad lunch on the way. 

“I’m ng up to iny roorn to take a na 
now,’’ 8 aides. ° 

“Jt will be soon enough for dinner after 
that.”’ 

“Wal, ef that don’t beat all!’’ grumbled 
Farmer Mavis,bis honest blue eyes ex pand- 
ing with surprise. 

“Et Octavy thinks we are goin’ to wait 
for her to nap it afore we eat dinner she kin 
think so,that’s ali! Fetch along the coftee, 
Viney.” 

* * 2 a * * * 


“T shall take the head of the table my- 
self, Miss Nancy,’’ declared Octavia, as she 
caine down to break fast in a pink morning- 
gown, not at all suitable to her light coim- 
plexion and red -hair. 

“My pa can’t afford to keep a hired 
housekeeper now I'in at home, so you bad 
best look out for another situation.”’ 

Great was the surprise of Farmer Mavis, 
when (ictavia informed him that Miss 
Nancy was going away. 

“Going away!” he repeated, staring half 
stupid] y at his daughter. 

“That's what I said, ain't it?” snapped 
the latter tartly. 

“Going away. . 

“She knows you don’t need two house- 
keepers.”’ 

So there was no help for it, and Farmer 
Mavis harnessed up the horse, and hel 
ae Nancy into the spring cart him- 
self. 

‘That's the last of her, thank goodness !"’ 
muttered Octavia to herself when old Dap- | 
ple had trotted out of sight. 

“And I'd give Viney her walking-papers 
too, if it wasn’t that I really need somebody | 
to do the kitchen work. : 

“But I will soon teach her to know her |! 
piace. 

“She is no better than a servant-girl, if 
she is pa’s nieve. 

“And when Archie Grey comes to pay 
the visit he promised I shall keep her out 
of his sight, or of course she'd be asetting 
her cap for him.” 





| good health, she is now 





The sun had slipped quite out of sight ja 
the crimson west,and t hawks and 4-1 
were flitting about in search of their prey, 
when tbe suund of wheels was heard ii: the 
lane, and old Dapple came trotting into 
sight as briskly asifhe had been in the 

ure all day, instead of traveling four 
iniles to and frown the station. 

“*Pa’s cone,” announced Octavia, sailin 
oat to the back 7 — Viney sat, 
drooping head an g sighin 
over the happy days that were gone fee 
ever. 

“And—good gracious ! he’s brought Miss 
Nancy back again!” she cried ly, 
as two figures came up the walk in pur- 
ple gloaming. 

“Oh, no, Octavy, I hain’t brought Miss 
Nancy back !’”’ returned ber father good- 
naturedly. 

“This here's ny wife, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Mavis. 

“I hadn’t no use far two housekeepers, 
a know,” J.e added, with a sly twinkling 
= his eyes, ‘so I concluded to keep 

ancy.” 

Octavia her head, and flounced off 
to her own im. 

won't stand it!’’ she declared to her- 
se ° 

“I'll marry Archie Grey, and snap my 
“——— nt pa and all the rest of them.” 

She went sulkily down'tc breakfast the 
next morning, without deigning a glance at 
her step-mother, who sat at the head cf the 
table, pouring out coffee. ; 

Her father seeined in high spirit. 

“Wal, Octavy, if you can’t be the house- 
keeper, you kin soor. hev Viney’s place, I 
reckon;”’ lf remarked, with twinkling 
eyes. 

“One weddin’ makes many, they say ; 
an’ she’s a-going’ to be married atore 
long.”’ 

“Married !”" 

Octavia was thunderstruck. 

**Yes,’’ continued Fariner Mavis,while 
Viney blushed like a briar-rose. 

“Archie Grey has been acomin’ to see 
her offan’ on fur a good spell now ; an’ 
yesterday we met biin high the ew 
an’ he asked me pluinp out for Viney. 

“So I said I reckoned I could spare ber, 
— you washome now, to take her 
p ace,” 

Viney made a pretty, dimpled, blush- 
a e bride, but Octavia isan old maid 
still. 


en 

GENIUS AND Fat.—Fat is considered by 
some an indication of laziness. 

Paysically,this is to a certain extent true, 
but not mentally. 

Soune of the greatest men the world ever 
saw were pluinp even to onesity. 

Napoleon was decidedly en bon point. 

Some one says that inen of genius had a 
parchinent look formerly, because long 
ape they were consequently under- 

The type is now, however, as extinct as 
the dodo or inegatheriuin. 

Thero are nv literati now, who, like 
Saudery, flavor their crust with a piece” of 
bacon stolen fruin a mousetrap. 

Dr. Jobnson was fleshy, even to clumsai- 
ness. . 

= was his biographical shadow, Bos- 
we . 

William Wirt, the great orator of the 
carly, part of the century, and attorney in 
the Burr trial, laced with corsets so that he 
was frequently carried irom the court 
room). 

Balzac, the French novelist, was so fat 
that it was a day’s exercise to walk around 
him; and he was encircled with bandages, 
as if he were a bh ead. 

Rossini, the musical composer, was a re- 
gular Jumbo, since for six years he never 
saw his knees. 

The simall boys calied him a hippopota- 
mus in pantaloons. 

Jules Janin, the prince of critics, broke 
ee | sofa he sat down upun ; bjs chin and 
cheeks protruded beyond bis beard and 
whiskers. 

Lablanche was charged three fares when 
he traveled. 

Dumas, the elder, was stout, 

St. Beuve was cursed with the stomach 
of a Falstaff. 

Eugene Sue, the author of the “‘Wander- 
ing Jew,” as well as Lord Byron, so dread- 
ed becoming fat that he indulged in vine- 
gar and lemon. 

It is generally considered, when speak- 
ing of people remarkable for flesh, that 
Daniel Lambert leads the list. 

ope m7 yy hed : d tipped the 

n June, 1700, he w » an 
beam at 737 pounds. “e 

His measure round the waist was three 
yards four inches, aud he was one yard 
four inches round the leg. 

He died on June 20, and his coffin 
was six feet four inches long, four feet four 
inches wide, two feet four inches and 
required one hundred superfi feet 
of plank to ineet it. 

t was built on two axletrees and four 
wheels. 

Twenty men worked half an hour to get 
this monstér into the grave, and at last slid 
the coffin down an indlined plane. 


— i —— ee . 
A LADY in Toronto laughed at an amus- 


ing incident antil she couldn’t stop. Fi- 
nally a doctor was called in and succeeded 
in quieting her. Although previously in 
considered in ® 


| critical condition. 


lieaieniene ciaincnines caemammnaanme 

Our Western ple are tiable to be isid 
low, by malarial fever, when breaking up 
new lands. The folks in the Kast are aiso 
complaining of fevers, chilis and agues, 
arising from decaying vegetabie maiwer end 
imperfect drainage. For ether East oF 


ves the best remedy is Ayer’s Ague 
ure. 
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BRILL, RIVER AND OCEAN. 
:  # 


BY J. Win? cait. 


Ob, the tiny rippling rill, = 
Coarsing dewn you @letant hill, 
Plashing up in silvery spray, 
Unward, onward every day. 
Bilently you ferm a brook, 

Winning from every a0ok, 
Glittering in the golden light, 
Peace yvu have, yet long for might. 


Not contented with your sway, 
Still more turbulent each day, 

Up you foam and roll and surge 
With a mournful, tuneless dirge. 
Asa maddened steed you quiver, 
Dashing déaward to the river, 
Where in sinking out of sight, 
Freedom's lost with gain of might. 


Now you'll surely be content, 

Since your fury’s greatly spent, 

Now you've gained the river's motion, 
Onward, onward to the ocean, 

Ever dark and restless river, 

Plunge ye here and there and shiver, 
Wearing rocks to grains of sand, 
Seeking room to grow, expand. 


Onward, onward, oh, dark river, 

Like an arrow from the qaiver, 

Like the north-wind shrieking, sighing, 
From the mountains distant flying ; 
Like the wild steed madly prancing, 

To the end you're wildly dancing, 
Pausing not till in the breast 

Of the ocean you have rest. 


Thus the peaceful rill grew cad, 

And the shining brook grew mad 

For the river’s ceaseless motion, 
Longed and pined to reach the ocean. 
Now at last they’ ve reached the sea, 
They whe once were Mxht and free, 
Now are slaves to powerand fame, 
Nothing left them save & naime,. 





A RAINTY DISH. 





F all the creatures 

countries are accounted good for food, 

few are to.my mind 80 uninviting as the 

whole family of octopus and cuttle-fish, 

whose members are so widely scattered 
throughout the world. 

In various parts of the Pacific I found 
that these horrid-looking creatures were a 
favorite article of diet, but chiefly in the 
Sandwich Isles and in Japan, where multi- 
tudes are sold in the markets—octopuses 
and cuttle-fish, large and small, old and 
young, living or dead—and find a ready 
sale. The large ones are cut up in sec- 
tions, all ready for a dish, smaller ones are 
kept alive in water, and twine their long, 
slender arms, as if vainly feeling for the 
sea-weeds and rocks where they were wont 
to feed. Neat little cuttle-fish are sold by 
the dozen, all ready tora dish. Some are 
dried whole, for inland carriage, and others 
are salted and sold as squid. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean, gainty 
little octopuses are served asa garnish for 
larger fish, their long arms when delicately 
fried being somewhat suggestive of macca- 
roni. Larger ones are chopped up and 
eaten with tomato sauce, and when thus 
disguised are not unpalatable. 

A preliminary visit to the fish-market 
would, however, suffice to deter most folk 
from venturing deliberately to make a meal 
of one of the hideous creatures which they 
may there behold floating in large tubs; in 
some are delicate-looking cuttle-fish, like 
transparent jelly; in others, the more re- 
pulsive octopus, with protruding eyes, ap- 
parently watching forthe approach of the 
customer whose order seals their fate. 

When a purchaser has selected the octo- 
pus he most fancies, the owner adroitly 
seizes it by the back of the neck, an1 al- 
though its arms twist and writhe around his 
hands, he contrives to give it a twist, which 
instantly disables, and generally kills it. 
Then it lies, a hideous, inert, and gelatinous 
mass, scarcely to be recognized as the same 
amazingly attractive creature which, but a 
moment before, was outstretching its long 
arms in every direction, reaching over the 
sides of the tub and displaying the rows of 
suckers which give such terrible tenacity to 
its grip. When the creature is at rest, it 
coils these terrible arms at its sides. 

In breathing it spouts like a whale in 
miniature, spurting water from a pair of 
blow-pipes.. It has astrong beak like « 
Parrot, with which it crunches up crabsand 
Other crustacesa. Its partislity for these is 
80 well known tliat the fishers of the Medi 
terranean often bait their lines with crabs 

and drop then overboard, knowing soon 
that some unwary octopus will seize the 
prey, and hold.ié so securely that it-will suf- 
fer itself to be drawn -imto the boat rather 
than relax its grasp. 

When thus seen, moving at large in the 
Clear water, it is not an ungraceful creature. 

Is carries its arms curled up about ite ugly 


which in divers 








body, only shooting them out as it papers 
any object which invites inspection, suchas 
® rock, in whose crevices may lie hidden 
dainties. Then with the tips of these feel- 
ers it rapidly explores the possible store- 
house, and if nothing is forthcoming, the 
long arms are once more coiled up into the 
smallest possible compass, ready in the 
twinkling of an eye to be thrown around 
any desirable prey. 

Well may the fishersdread an encounter 
with a tull-grown representative of ‘this 
horrid family, and terrible are the. tales 
which some can tell, tor the truth of which 
they are ready to vouch—tales wellnigh as 
sensational as the wildest fancies of writers 
of romance. Even the gigantic devil-fish 
described by Jules Verne, as attacking the 
famous submarine yacht, and that equally 
tetrible monster of which Victor Hugo 
writes so thrillingly in ‘‘The Toilers of the 
Sea,’’ are now proved to be no mere crea- 
tion of a fertile imagination, but actual liv- 
ing monsters, which may at ‘any moment 
enfold the unwary fisher fn their awful 
clasp. 

The largest specimens of cuttle-fish that 
have as yet been seen, and verified by nat- 
uralists, have recently been found in Cook's 
Straits, and are described in the ‘‘Transac- 
tions of the New Zealand Institute.’’ The 
hideous sack-like body was seven feet in 
length, and nine in circumference, its head 
all but. two feet in length, and its internal 
shell measured six feet three inches. 

—G. C. 


brains of bold, — 


It you wish to reach the highest, begin 
at the lowest. 

Nothing helps the memory so much 
order and classes. 

Virtue isa rough way, but proves at 
night a bed of down. P 

Make your enemies transient, and your 
friendships immortal. 


Humility is the most excellent natural 
cure for anger in the world. 


Good is never more effectually performed 
than when It is produced by slow degrees. 


There is no greater delight than to be 


conscious of sincerity on selt-examination. 


Thou wilt be great only in proportion as 
thou art gentle and courageous to subdue passions. 


Look well into thyself; there is a source 
which will always spring up if thou wilt always search 
there. 

Those who are moved by a genuine de- 
sire to do good, have little time for murmuring or 
complaint. 

Virtue, in itself so beautiful, appears to 
us In her own colors so long as we have no intent to 
tarnish ber image. 

One of the mistakes in the conduct of 
human iife is to suppose that other men's opinions 
are to make us happy. 

Never contradict, whisper, hum, beat a 
tattoo with the fingers on the furniture, or loll round 
in lounging attitudes in company. 

A fundamental conditiog of happiness in 
this world is activity, and that kind of activity 
which carries with it all the faculties. 

The greatest happiness in this life is to be 
thoroughly resigned to Providence, a resignation 
which constitutes the true repose of life. 

Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and’ enjoyment. The very necessity which 
overcomes our natural sloth is a biesaing. 

P. ide, like the magnet, constantly points 
to the one object—seif; but, inlike the magnet, it has 
no attractive pole, but at all points repels. 

Envy, like cold poison, benumbs and stu- 
pefies, and thus, as if conscious of its own impotence, 
it folds its arms in despair, and sits cursing ir a cor- 
ner. 

It is the cheery worker who succeds. No 
one can do his best, or even do well, in the midst of 
worry. Therefore, if you work, work as cheerfally 
as you can. 

Whenever we find a man or woman of 
capacity, enthusiasm, and energetic industry, - there 
we tind a valuabie character, and may expect valu- 
able results. 

Holy intention is to the actions of a man 
what the soul is to the body, or forinto its matter, 
or the root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or the 
base to a pillar. 

Breaches of mere etiquette and a want of 
common tact make thousands of men’s lives unhap- 
py who, by attending to these details, would live 
pléasantly and make lots of friends. 

Faith is the source of everything in the 
eyes of man which bears a character of dignity and 








as 


force. Vulgar souls wish to see, to touch, to grasp; 
thers have the eye of faith aad are great 

The u t los gn ta ' hrier or a 
thorn that divine mercy wiu have spared We are 
happier with the sterility which we can overcome by 
industry than we could be with the most spontaneous 


and unciouded profusion. 


The faithful discharge of the duty of 
almegiving is one of the fruits of the Hoiy Spirit 
which brings its sweet return in cleansing the soul 
from the evil spirits of avarice, sloth and woridii- 
ness, and replacing them with liberality, generosity 
and unselfishness. 











Femininities. 


News Notes. 





Even the quietest woman can make «4 
bustie when she takes « notion to. 


Some fashionable ladies have maids who 
can spell to do their letter-writing. 


She livesin Boston, and when she has to 
talk about a he chicken she calls him a crower. 


A Bloomington girl walks about the 


streets with a petcoon. It is no worse than a poodle 


A German woman in Baltimore whipped 
her son so hard that she dislocated her right erm at 
the wrist. 

Paris has over 700 professional models, of 
every age, from giris of six to men and women of 
sixty-eight. 9 

The wife of Rev. Mr. Vetter, of Oberlin, 
Q., & years old, committed suicide by holding her 
face under water. ° 

A Milwaukee man wadded upa copy of 


the Chicago Times intoa ball, and jammed it into 
his wile’s mouth, a | 


But totty Boston wontin have thus far 
paid a poll tax—an indispensable perquisite tofvoting 
for school directors. 

A Bucks county girl, only 18 years of 
age, did all the reaping and binding on three farms 
last year, and this also. 

An Indiana “‘feller’*bought a glass of soda 
water for his girl, and when she asked him to taste 
how nice it was, drank half of it. 


A Pittsburgh female physician says: 
**Woman can understand woman.'’ Al! we've got 
to sa} is, uf she canshe's mighty smart. 

A St. Louis woman has just re-married 
the maa from whom she was divorced six years ago. 
Both found a peaceful life tod monotonous. 

The Spaniards must be a cynical people 
or they'd never have such a proverb as: ‘‘A wo- 
man‘s tears cost her little, but bring her much.*’ 

Some Atlanta boys have pledged them- 
selves to ice-cream no girl who bangs her hair, The 
Atlanta giris should retaliate on the cigarette young 
men. 

A Lebanon county man took his girl to 
a tree, toshow nera hornet’s nest, and banged it 
with his cane. The giri has another beau and bunged 
eyes,. 

For every male teacher in the common 


schools of New York City, there are fourteen female 
teachers, About 200 men to 2,800 women—that ty the 


.| proportion. 


A smart young woman of San Francisco 
follows the trade of an itinerant Jeweler, gotng from 
house to house in search of jewelry, clocks, etc., that 
need repairing. 


When a man's wife comes in and, secing 
him, razor in hand, askshim, ‘‘Are you shaving ¥*’ 
it’s a provoking thing tn him to answer, ‘‘No, I'm 
blacking the stove.*’ 


Some boys were plaguing a San Francis- 
eo woman, when she caught one of them, took him 
into her house, stripped off his clothes, and sent him 
into.the street in his shirt. 


An Ohio girl, whose hair is thin, wanted 
her lover, who has long hair, to get it cut, and give 
her the clippings, so as she could make some ‘‘rats*’ 
for herself, and he wouldn't do it, 


‘“‘What Ails This Heart of Mine?’’ is the 
name of a new bong that is said to be very popular. 
A young friend suggests that the writer of the 
song probably saw his girl out riding with another 
fellow. 


‘Violet, dearest, do you play that tune 
often?’’ asked Hugh Montressor of his aMianced. 
**Yes, pet, and when we are married I'll play it all 
the time.’* Then Hugh went oat, and shuddered him- 
self to death, 


Fogg finds one good reason why women 
shouldn't be peid equal wages with men. The wo- 
men, he says, don’thave so many expenses as the 
men. They don'thave tolay out 86 much on rum 
and tobacco, for instance. 


A crazy woman in Louisville, Ky., board- 
ed a street car the other day, drove out all the passen- 
sengere, and inoisted that it was her special car. A 
policeman finally persuaded her tw arrest him, and 
lead biin to the station house, where she was locked 
up. 

‘Catharine and Esther Burke, aged five 
and six years, respectively, traveled alone from Liv- 
erpool, England, to Cincinnati, Ohio, the address of 
thetr father being written on a card, which was 
attached to a sinall satchel carried by the elder of the 
giris. 


Mary Richardson, an IIlinois girl, nearly 
died recently from the effects of a bee-sting on her 
jugular vein. The flesh swelled up on the inside ot 
her throat so that st: nearly choked to death. For 
over four hours she was uncouscivus and in terrible 
spasms. 

An old woman took a seat in a Grand 
Rapids church, at the time of the usual evening ser- 
vices, and went to sleep. About midnight § she 
awoke, lockedin and alone. Her cries made fright- 
ful echoes, and she was nearly dead with terror when 
released. ' 


The latest freak at the French seaside re- 
sorts is ap appropriate bathing tolict for each day in 


the week. At Dieppe the ultra-fashiouables don the 
**Huntress’’ costume On Monday, the day sacred to 
Diana; on Tuesday, Mars’ day, they appear in semi- 


military garb, and so on. 


An advertisement in a Lyons, 


years of 


Franc f 


paper says a young lady Zi age 


er vofa norable family, offers 


af ‘ an who will come & 
ents Age or looks ars 


have a good establishment 


This employing college students for table 
waiters at summer hotels makes trouble. You se 
giris have very little discrimination at times, aud 
when a young iady is introduced to a youth whose 
father may be worth §1, 000,000, and she learns that he 
is acollegian, sud asks: ‘Oh, were you waiting on 
table at the Cli@ House last semmer?"’ fh makes an 
embarrasatag situation. 





Missouri's coal fields cover 28,700 square 
miles, , 

The American hen lays 9,000, 000,000 eggs 
a year. # 

Wild mint is said to keep rats and miceat 


a distance. 


Many “imported” cigars come from Lan- 
caster, Ia, 

There are 1,028 daily newspapers in 
United States. . 

Women visitors to the Yosemite have to 
ride as men do. 

A Western man talks of starting a daily 
religious paper. : 

The camelia has ceased tu be a favorite 
flower in Paris. 

London seamstresses get three pence for 
making boys’ suits. 

Mary O'Donnell, of Cliicago, ts 75, and 
thinks she is only 146 . 

New Hampshire records one divoree for 
every ten marriages. 

Frogs have become an important ship- 
ment from Kalamazoo, 

Coal oil in abundant quantity has been 
discovered in Colorado. 

The Indiana College of Dunkards has lost 
& professor by elopement. 

"A Reno, Nev., man while kissing his girl, 
swallowed her false teeth. 

A pet turtle at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
catches rats and eats them. 

A Columbia, Pua., kitten has seven per, 
fect claws on each fore foot. 

Hay fever is increasing in this country, 
according to the Medical News. 

The Buffalo public schools have used the 
same text books for twenty years. 

British Columbia contains 12,000 Chinese 
and receives 100 more every month. 

A Havre bric-a-brac shop has out a sign 
which reads: ‘‘Modern Antiquities.*’ 


There is a dog at North Chatham, N. Y., 
whose owner says he climbs trees for game. 

The United Presbyterians have repealed 
the law against the use of instrumental music. 

It isestimated that there are three thou- 
sand Chinese in New York, and only one Chinese wa- 
man, 

Two sons of a Connecticut lightning-rod 
agent were recently killed by lightning tn Ne- 
braska. 

James Williams, of Anderson, 8 C., is 
not yet twenty-one years of age, but he isin jatl for 
bi amy. 

California man proposed marriage to 
every woman he mel, and they finally put him in an 
asylum. 

A 8t. Louis man hid his hat to escape 
going to church, and his little daughter found it just 
in time. 

San Francisco expects Bonanza Flood to 
build a house on Nob Hill, neat year, which will cost 
$5, 000, 000, 

The poultry product last year in the 
United States amounted In value to something over 
$500, 600, 000. 

On a vacant lot back of Covington, Ky., 
is posted the sign: ‘*No plane base Boll on thease 
Premaces.‘’ 

Chicago has had a summer school in He- 
brew. Ninety persous, chiefly ministers, were in 
attendance, 

Mr. Burt, of Hartford, Ct., having been 
mildly struck by lightning, saysit felt like a blow 
in the back. 

Spools are made exclusively of white 
birch in machines thas turn Into shape from 1,000 to 
1,300 an hour, 

A Georgia negro boy has ble eyes. In 
Harrisburg, in this State, there is a negro who has 
the Irish brogue. 

A London vinegar vat will hold 53,000 
gallons. Hts owner gave a dinner to 100 men inside 
of it the other day, 

The convicts working in chain gangs 
in the Alabama coal mines die at the fearful rate of 
87 per 1,00 loa month. 

Two child burglars in Williamsburg ran- 
sacked a house and buried their plander, The younger 
is only cight years old. 

A mimic and ventriloquist terrorized an 
Omaha prison, in which he was confined, by raising 
Khostly volces at night, 

The Catholic clergy at Montreal forbid 
Catholle medical students from attending a school not 
under Catholle control, 


Fat people should all hie to China. In 


| that country corpulence ts the symbol alike of social 


and spiritual distinetion, 


Handsome steel engravings of Andrew 


Jackson, to be sold at four cents each—on postage 
stampse—are being prepared, 

A good anan in New York, deeply im- 
press the figure of **the cold grave,’* erected a 
tove asa wite 

ats 

A sot crawied into a mill at Lawrence 
Mass., and went to siecp on a very wide beit. When 
the machinery starved be was killed. 

—_—-> i — © ge 

EscaPeE ALL Dancer from attacks of 

Diarrhea, Dysentery, or Cholera Morbus, by using 


Dr. Javaoe’s Carminative Balsaam—an old remedy te 


| be sure—but as safe and certain a6 ever. 
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Her Messenger. 


BY BE. LINWOOD SMITH. 








saw—a wee carrier-pigeon, with pure 


bite hte wi it ’ 
‘te arching beck gieaming with ides. 


|' was the sweetest iittie thing you ever 
and its arching peck gieaming wit 


cent bues. 
A voy had titover from Eim- 
wond morning in a dainty wiilow 


basket, lined with pink cotton-wool, and 
oo Se ae eee of pink rib- 
“From Ned, of course !"cried auntJudith, 


as I entered the breakfast-room. “I don't 
believe earth ever produced so gallant a 
lover !"’ she continued, in ber ng way. 


a believe be sends you a present every 
y- 
“Yesterday it wasa beautiful bouquet of 
flowers, the day before a bux of bon-bons, 
and the day before that—well, let ive see— 
he caine bimself ! 

“And what bave you now, pray—a tartle- 
aon a goon, d Ned 

“No; a carrier- an says it 
is a trained une, . ’ I reptied, reletring 
to the letter—a dalnty billet which had ac- 
companied the gilt. 

“Aha! 

*"Now we shall have tender missives fly- 
ing uvver our heads, I presuine ! 

“A = with prosaic pastage-wtainps, and 
ail that!’’ 

**] wish Ned had sent her a big bull-d 
instead of the bird,’’ said papa,as be hel 
himself to the toast. 


“Why, papa!’’ I gasped. “How unpoeti- 
cal!" 

“Very useful, inv dear. Especially just 
now when there are so many burglars 
about.”’ 

**] hear Mr. Sayre’s house has been robb- 
ed, and Goiden’s jewelry store, too,’’ said 
aunt Judith. 

“Goodness me, I hope they won't come 
here! 

“We're in such a lonely out-of-the-way 
place, too! 

“Thomas,” turning to iny father, **don't 
you think that vou had better take the 
spare silverand the family diamonds to a 
inore secure place 7"’ 

“I've been thinking about that very 
tiony,”’ said papa. 

*Weshan't need them till Meg here,”’ 
turning to ine with asmile, “becomes Mrs. 
/idward Carroll. So I night as well take 
thei down to the bank and lock them up 
in the safe,"’ 

‘But whatif they break into the bank?”’ 
| asked, 

Papa laughed derisively. 

Hie was always boasting of the safety of 
the bank. 

“They couldn't open the safe unless the 
eashier and I were both there. 

“It's one -of the best combination-locks 
miade, 

“I'm positive that anything put in that 
safe in pertectly secure.” 

Poor papa! 

How little he thought—— 

But there, that's Tus like me—always 
getting ahead of iny story! 

Ned didn't spend that evening with me, 
and so I went to bed quite early. 

1 soon fell asleep, but somehow I didn’t 
rest very well, and was glad when I awoke 
for I was dreaining that Ned and I had an 
awful quarrel. 

But Yo sick, wretohed feeling didn’t pass 
we By my tele you 

I a sinothered, suffocated feeling that 
made ine actually gasp tor breath. 

Thinking that the bed clothes were lying 
across my face, | reached up my hand to 
draw thein away, and found re, instead, 
a bandkerchief saturated with a suble,over- 
powering scent. 

Chloroform! 

You, that was it. 

But what did it mean ? 

Shivering with a nameless terror, but 
with my senses all aroused, I sprang froin 
the bed and went to the door. 

It was alightly ajar, and through the 
opening a iight shone faintly. 

I crept slowly out into the hall, and, 
leaning over the railing, Jooked down. 

Oh, Heaven! what did I see? 

Four strong met, wearing black maska, 
and armed with revolvers, dragying along 
iny dear old father! 

*You villains! What is the use of this?’ 
1 heard poor, dear papasay. ‘I sball never, 
never do it.” 

“You won't see the sun riso ~ then,”’ 
said one of the men with an oath, 

“I'd rather die !"* was papa's reply. 

“That's maine, boss,’ said anathes rough 
voice. “But wait till we get there. We've 
got the cashier iu our clutches, and when 
he cavesin, you will, too.” 

Papa's struggles were of no avail, and 

and bound, be was carried out of 
the house, and soon I heard wheels rolling 
away. 

Oh, if there were only some way where- 
by I —~ gaveiny ‘atber from death or 
infamy 

Footsteps were heard coming up the 
Blalre, ° 

I beld iny breath in suspense. 

Would the ruffians try the door, and, 
finding it locked, furce it open f 

No, they passed on. 

Just then a little rustle in one corner of 
my rooin inate my beart beat with renewed 
terror; but relief came instantly, when | 
perceived that the noise was made by my 
little pet—the carrier-pigeon. 

Ikneit down bemde its cage, sobbing 


— 
“Ob, you poor littie thing!” I whis- 
perod. 

“itetpless and tiny as you are, you are 
euler than | am.” 


Buddealy, jieo a Caine revelation, there 


caine the 
, the pigeon, carry s mes 


Could net 
tw Ned? 
ed lad said that the little creatarseuuld 

do sucb a thing. 

oe not ne? Bone P ' 

With trembiin ogers, seised penci 
and paper, and wrote the wsmwliowing 
words— 


_ Sad Rags tor Eegeraare ania. gp te the 

“Take plenty of men with you. Burgiars 
have carried pupa there to dounpel halen to 
open the 


“H urry? 
“Yours, 


“P, 8.—I send this by Bijou.” 


This I potinan envelope, and tied the 
fatter around the bird's neck. 

The Iittle creature did not seem the least 
bit frightened, but — intelligently at 
we with its bright gentle eyes. 

As quietly as possible, I opened the win- 
dow and set the bird on the sill. 

For a minute § stood there, turning its 
pretty head Irresolutely ; then spreading its 
wings, it slowly rose and soared away—ol, 
Heaven be thanked !—in the dir n of 
Elinwood,. 

Just then there was a violent rasiest. atthe 
door—a succession of kicks, which soon 
splintered the panels. 

An instant later, as 1 stood there para- 
lyzed by terror, the two burglars burst into 
the reoin. 

-*Curne it!’’ cried one,”’ that chioroform 
didn't fix her, after all.”’ 

“Bind and her, like-~we did the old 
lady ; then I'll bet she'll be safe,’’ said the 
other. 

Their rough band’s seized me,and I knew 
no more. 

a a om * * o 


When my senses came to me, I found 
myself lying on the couch in the sitting- 
room dow natairs. 

It was bright daylight, and the soft, sum- 
ner wind, laden with the breath of 
flowers, was stealing in at the open win- 
dow, 

Ned's face—kind, loving, anxious—was 
bending over ine. 

Then | heard dear old Dr. Rodgers’ kind- 
ly voice say— 

“Drink this, little girl, and you'll feel 
better.’’ 

And he pressed a tumbler to my lips. 

“Where is papa?’ I faintly mur- 
mured. 

“Your father’s all right, dariing,’’ said 


Ned. 

“And did Bijou come to you? 

“On, I prayed that the bird would carry 
the note! 

“Did you get it?” 

**Yes, love. 

“But never mind it now. 

“T'll tell you all about it when you get 
stronger. 

“Tell her now, Carroll. 

“She is all right. 

“Tt will do her good to tell her all about 
it,’ said the doctor, patting my cheek ; and 
he continued— 

“I'll leave you two ether, while I 
and see to M ine Judith. ” 

“Oh, you needn't be frightened!" seeing 
my anxious luok. 

“There isn’t anything the matter with 
your aunt. 

“Only she’s been pretty badly scared— 
that’s all!’’ 

‘Well, you see, little Meg,’"’ Ned began, 
when we were alone, ‘‘] happened to sit up 
rather late last night. 

“TI haa been away all day, and when I re- 
turned home ime, I found some law 
— awaiting my immediate atten- 
tion. 

“As I sat writing in my room—it was al- 
ter inidnight, 1 thiuk—eaddenly I beard a 
tapping at the window-pane. 

“At first I paid no heed to it, thinking it 
to be only the wind blowing a twig or bit 
of vine, but as the sound entineed, t arvee 
and went to look. 

“I beheld something white fluttering 
aguinst the glass, 

“What was “" surprise to find that it 
was li tle Bijou 

“IT opened the window and hurriedly 
read the letter he brought. 

“It wasn’t long before my futher, uncle 
Heury, the three nen-servants and a cou- 
ple of policemen and myself were hurrying 
down to the bank, 

“We reached there just in time, too; had 
a grand scuffle, in which we caine out vic- 
torious, I':2 glad to say, and—well, the re- 
sultis that foar of the burglars are in 

ail,andthe other two, whoin we tound 

ere, have gone ty render up their final ac- 
count. ' 

. “The safe is unharmed, and none of us 
are injured, exowpt a few scratches and 
bruises.’’ 

I will end my story by saying that 
Ned andI have been ed two years 
now. 

We are soteing house in a cosy, oom- 
fortable way, and tnost important of all our 
articies isacradie; but, after all, I don’t 
know which isthe greatest ewe or 
my little feathered postinan, Bijou. 

2 > —— a 
Humbugged Again. 
| ITsawso much eaid about the merits of 
| Hop Bittera, and my wife who was always 
doctoring, and never wel’, teased me so 


“Mo. 


' 


humbugged again; and I am glad I did, 
for in leas than two inonthe’ eer of the Bit- 
tera, ny wife was cured and she less re- 
snained so for QO months sincs. | 





hke such huinbuggimg.—H. T., St. Paul.— 
Proneeor Prese. ” 


Strong, Pure and Rich Biood, 
Increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 
Chronic Diseases, Scrotula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Lis er Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway'sSarsapariian Resol vent. 


A remedy at CueepHents Seton. 
nary wedical essenttal to purify, re- 
iraed inv e the broken-dewn sand wastra 
Ceay. Quick, EASANT, SAFE AND PREMANENT 


in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsapariliian, becomes 
> clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suftering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, cars, legs, throat and 

lands, that have accumulated and spread, either 

rom uncured diseases or mercury, or frow the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsapariliin is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine tha» any qiier preparetion. Taken in Tea- 
spoonful s, while others 
asmucb. Suld by druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 


HEALTH--BEAUTY. 


uire five or six times | 


+. VEGETABLE 

HALL’S "Hat 

Hair R : 
alr DeneWwer. 

Seldom dees a popular remedy win such a 
strong hold upon the public’confidence as has 
Hatu's Haim REXEWER. Thécases in which 
it has accomplished a complete restoration of 
eolor to tae hair, and vigorous health to the 
scalp, are innumerable. 

Old people like it for its wonderful power to 
restore to their whitening locks their origina) 
color and beauty. Middle-aged people like it 
because it prevents them from ‘getting bald, 
keeps dandruff away, and *nakes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it 
as a dressing because it gives the hair a beau- 
tiful glossy lustre, and enables them to dress 
it in whatever form they wish. Thus it is the 
favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
becsuse it disappoints no one. 


| 

| BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
| FOR THE WHISKERS 

Has become one of the most important popv- 
lar toilet articles for gentlemen’s use. When 
the beard is gray or naturally of an une 
sirable shade, BUCKINGHAM’S Dy is the 


remedy. 
PREPARED BY 
K. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


GONSUMPTION. 


~ of the worst kind ond ot 
been > 1] . 
thet I con cared, Tedged, oo gtromg gy mich ints ofc 


U TREATISE on this ¢ 





















R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


few minntes cure cramps, spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhea, dyseutery, colic, fatuleney and all 


Internal Pains. 
—ALSO— 


Inflammations, 
Bheumatism, 


Neuralgia, 
Headache. 


Toothache, 
Asthma, 
‘Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 
.NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 


Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays jufammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stumach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application. 

ravelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'’S READY RELIEF with them. A few drups 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It ts better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


’ CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured torS cents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that will cure Feverand 
Agcure, and all other Malarious, Billous, Scarlet, Ty- 

hoid, Yellow and other fevers (aidea by Radway’'s 

ills) so quick as Radway'’s Keady Relief. Fitty cts. 
per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Fesuiom, cegantty coated with sweet 
gum, pur regulate, purify, cleause, and str 

RADWAY'SPILLY for the cure of all done ay 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Disease 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Kiliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the wels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. l’urely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free th« 











urgently to get her some, I conciuded t6 ba | — 


system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
| Mame ‘ Radway’’ ison what you bur. 


Beve! Edge Cards, sler 

Sead Itc. for 50 Chr ndy rm bean 
on; Latest yet. -Agents say: “Your casds 
, jaekl best.”’ Lerge Semple Dick and full 
* | outhit 2c. Quickest returns, Give us 8 trial 
ond. Climton & Co, North Haven, 1 











endid 160 Latest Style Curomo Carda, 
Spaie with 3packs.E H. Pardee, Newtlaves tx 


A teaspoonfal in half a tambier of water wiil ina | 





isease, to any sufferer. Give 
vanes BE, 0. sddreen, DT. A BLOOUM, isi Peari Ot, B. 
IZ 


R. DOLLARD, 
ow... & , 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


| Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
| TELATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FORK WIGS, INCITES, | TOUPEES AND SCALP8, 
No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3, From ear toear | faras required, 

over the top. No, 3, Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round the forehead. 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts* Wig porease, Ladies’ W igs Half W 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaudifully manu 
‘nred, and as cheap as any establishment in 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. j 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 




















Everythiugin Drv G 
Wearing i pparvl "ca 
Sone aree Appoint- 
pentssen by mail, express or freight, accord- 
"ng to circumstances—sabject to return and 
refund of moncy if not | Sitlatactony, Cata- 
logue, with details, mafled on application. 

) JOUN WANAMAKER, PHILapELPuL, 
We have the largest rctall stee® fa the United States. 


Y GOODS 



























Relieved and cured without the injury trusses Infict, 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S system, 
rose Who value immunity from strangelated ru 

ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, should 
lose no thne In securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies. His book, containing, likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his 
siiccess, and indorsements (rom dist si- 
clins, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Princi- 
pal office, No, 251 Broadway, N. >. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 








Headache, Conctiontion, Costiveness, | 


other 
| ity. Lost Vitality, and Kindred 


We send free on 3@ days’ trial De. e's Bee. 
tre-Veltaie Belts and ls eri 
ances TO MEN suffering from ater Ray ri 

Trow- 


so for Bheum Liver and anil 
bles. .nd many other thew 


guaranteed. Illustrated pamphiets Address 
VOLTAtIC TCO.. pee Mich. 
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Lowest prices ever know? 
im & Revelver> 










$5, sn0T. Sih 


GUN ; Sa susp ; for our New 
litue. Cate 


RSNA NE ARNOT 
ue, 1863-6 
P. POW ELL. & WON, S88 Main Strest CinciamaT!, 









‘L-GURE FITS! 


eure l dy net meam iy te 
i ates hevethens sae or ALLIF® 
SICKNESS 6 may remey tor 
the ri be 0 eo cat 
ving a cnre. ee Prot 
Buttle of may infallitte remedy Give Sxpcese oo 
| Sadtene De Hd BOOT, 168 Peet #, 
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‘racing Brie” Heard Fr 


Mason, Il., July 21, °83. 
yditor Post-Your premiam, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ came to hand all right. I caanot find lan- 
guage to express my theaks to you for the beautiful 
cremlam. 1 have reveived many premiams, but yours 
jeads them all. eae saat 4 Tt 


Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’88. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subserib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my frieuds expressed 
a desire to sr vecrivbe, and how could they feei other- 
wise, with such a paper, and sach a ‘. 
w.J. L. 





Manteno, Ill., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. ye 





Echo, Tenn., July 23, ‘83. 
Kdltor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’* bas come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, Indeed. I 
bave shown it tosome of my neighbors, and ther 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. “.* 





Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘*‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with {t, It is by far the hana- 
somest picture I ever saw. 

. 0.P. D. 


New Castle, Ala., July 24, ‘83. 
Editors Post—I received my preinium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. 
Y. E. M. 


Middleway, W. Va., July 22, 83. 

Editor Saturday. Evening Post—Your magnificent 
prewiam picture, ‘*Presenting tne Brice,** at hand, 
and thiek it very beautiful. 1 am greatly pleased with + 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a nuinber of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 

A. C. H. 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, '83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expectto get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 6.2.8 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, 83. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Preseuting the 
Bride** received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 3.8 














Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—-I have received premium, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride.’* I¢ far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Willi get some 
subscribers for you. 8. G.D 


Anna, Iil., July 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my frienda, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
M. E. 


Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, 83. 


¥Aitor Post—I received my premium last oight, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 


et a great many suvecribers f ou. 
. . d pale M.J.M. P. 











Saybrook, Ill., July 21, 83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—M: beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatIcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. EE.C 





Cambellsport, Wis., July 18, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleugraph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and bung ap two hours after its arrival. It 
‘eo edlmired by everybody. L. H 





Williamston, N. C., July 19, ’83 


Faitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, **‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. ss 





Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, '88. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the imspection of our friends. 








(iR. H. J. 
West Lafayette, O., July 22, 83 
tor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 


eceived. THE PosTis a splendid literary journa 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture | 


considers it grand. 
H. 8. 8. 





Stevenson, Ala., July 21, 83. 
Falter Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** is indeed « beautiful gift of art, und cannot 
(sil to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 





Fr. G, O. 


4 SUMMER IDYL. 


See the frog, the slimy, green frog, 
Dozing away on that old rotten log: 
Seriously w ring 
What cagged the sundering 
Of the tail that he wore when a wee pollyweg. 


See the boy, the freckle-faced schoolboy, 
Famed for cussedness, tree from alloy; 
Watching the frog 
Perched on the log, 
With feelings akin to tumultuous joy. 


See the rock, the hard, @inty rock, 

Which the freckle-faced boy at the frog doth sock ; 
Conscious he singin 
Yet gleefully grinning 

At the likely result of its terrific shock. 


See the grass, the treacherous grasa, 
Slip from beneath his feet! Alas, 
Into the mud 
With a dull thad 
He falls and risesa slimy mass. 


Now see the frog, the hilarious frog, 
Daucing a jig on the old rotten log; 
Applying his toes 
To hic broad, biant nose, 
As he laughs at the boy stuck fast in the bog. 


Look at the switch, the hiekory switch, 
Waiting to make that schoolboy twitch. 
When his mother knows 
The state of his clothes 
Wvun't he raise his voice to the higheet piteh. 


—8. t. OLEN. 








~ Humorous. 


A garden “waul’’—A cat on the fence. 


Never look a gift horse in the mouth, es- 
pecially if it be the Colt Revolver. 

Why is a gooa square meal to a hungry 
man like a bucket? It goes down well. 

Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a cure for 
Hea. t Disease in ail its forms. Price, $1; 6 for 5. by 
druggists. 

Give ita trial. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator will cure Heart Disease. Price, $1; 6 for $5. by 
druggists. 

The general understanding is that a pa- 
tient is nut out of danger untilthe doctor bas been 
discharged. 

An Irishman looking at a thermometer 
remarks that it is strange so small a thing could feel 
the heat so much. 

‘‘A fair court record,’’ remarked a co- 
quette, as she wrote the name of her sixteenth re- 
jected lover in her diary. 


A property-owner being ordered to lay a 











sidewalk in front ef his lot, emnsaaerensed exclaimed: 
**l go in for the old flag.’’ 


A baby down town cries so incessantly, 
anc withal so lustily, that the neighbors think it 
must be sick when it stops. 


A city clerk has just proved that Paris 
green on certain kigds of pie is entirely harmless. It 
is the pie which is generally fatal. 


The Chinaman's lot in the United States 
isasadone. If a Melican man doesn't murder him, 
some Melican woman marries hiin. 


A disappointed young man says he 
wishes he was arumor, because a rumor soon gains 
currency, which he has never been able to do. 


In the far west a man advertises for a 
woman ‘to wash, tron and inilk One or two cows.’*’ 
What does he want his cows washed and ironed for? 


A sign in one of our stores reads, ‘‘Bath- 
ing Suits.’* Sometimes it does, and sometimes it 
doesn't. Shopkeepers should beware cof generali- 
ties.’ 


A Western editor, in acknowledging the 
gift of a peck of onions froma subscriber, says: ‘It 
is such kindnesses as these which bring (ears to our 
eyes.’’ 


A Wisconsin man was killed by a cy- 
clone because he wouldn't go down in the cellar, but 
insisted on staying above ground to enjoy seeing his 
neighbor's new barn blown to finders. 


One of the boys tells of a scarecrow made 
by Uncle Ben. It not only scared off every crow that 
saw it, but one crow was so frightened that he 
brought back the corn he had stolen two days before. 


Mrs. Homespun, who has a terrible time 
every morning to get her voung brood out of their 
beds, says she cannot understand why children are 
called the rising generation. 


An orator at a meeting held for the pur. 
pose of raising money toendow an asylum for the 
blind, pathetically exclaimed: ‘‘If all the worid 
were blind, what a melancholy sight it would be,"' 

ee 


. Consumption Cured. 

An -— hysician, retired from practice, having 
had in his hands by an East India missionary 
the nae A ofasimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Attect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousande of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make It known to his suff. 
ering fellows. 
to relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for pre paring and 
using. Sent by mais i by addressing witis &: ey naming 
this aper, Aa OYES. 119 Puwwer'a BL wck, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

———_—_ —>--- - —<——- 








Suaperfiuous Hair 


Actuated by this motive and a desire , 


Madame Waw bold's Specif ntlw removes 
Superfiuous Hair wit t Send for 


reals Madame W \ ‘ Iv Spring 
aaa! RRB 
tar Whom our readers answer any Advegr 
steoment found iu these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Publisher and the ad 
vertiser by maming (he ‘turds: Evening 
tO eae. 





READY—The Phoweg ste Dietroase 
Be Benn Pitman and Jerome ra nt oward. Price, pm 
send for s tmen sheets. 
address Phooographic Institute, Cincionats, Ohio, 








sotd by all onatt Ouse. a i 
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Ague Cure 





fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In ca@ 

failure, after due trial, dealers are authorised, by 
= WANTED TG og Pp hee: 
one | Dr. J. J. ¢. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mees. 
































if fa hes Med 
Agente Mes reese Bold by all Drogaiat 
—- 197 corte’ hhew York. Te 
‘@aane — Ha ior si live ) Seung Mea 
A TSN Beetteatiee Petes retucedaet | SOD or tadin dcareonty 
Scat. Hassenan Pean N@ COMPANY, Phila, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
N 2 alike, We. 18 pk. ATENT MEL ne NBS Sond Prices 
SOrvicegives, ED Uuver lM. Higgesute & PWitian t Sy weirs peters. 
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regents fe Policies a non-forfeltable 


An iqgitiditaaltistiig as 


Endowment 
value, eiernsetres ccmcmmetrn witty 


TO CONQUER THAT 


BLUE DEvi 
DISEASE: 
Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 


Engelman =) ere 














TEN DAYS TREATMENT. 
PRICE, - $1.00. 


wes: have used your Drsrersia 
Powptrs with marvelees sac- 



























ee Your Powpans give carly relief and, im my ease, «|| cose, and im the haowledge that the most hor 
ee. | permanent sare MAJOR JOS. ANTHONY, ribs of all ean be cured. _ are at liberty 
Gen’! Sup't Lybens Valley Coal Co., JAS 8 STACKHOUSE, 
3 7t“% Harrisburg, Pa. } Ticket Receiver P.R. R.Co,, Broad 8. Station, Phi 
Fc Mailed te any 
ma Pp Za 
 apeteye paling heey og 
ie aans of cisen an ee 
s& Sl but pleas- Your Powpens have cured me, after trying many 
oma, a ll ether remedies. ROBERT D. MILLER, 
Harrisburg. Pa 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS SUPPLIED BY 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & 


Sa===:-[POQWDERS. 


[mE The Yokohama Tea Store, O'Neill Bros. & Co. 


Hvezon, Michigaa. 5 
Deas Stn :—Could get neo relief from physicians or 
i>. something 


Pepsia. The action of your Powpzas is 
wonderful. Yours truly, P. J. ONEILL. 


Orders oy mail. Address, 
"FRANK E. ENGELMAN, {839 Seybert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S60, (Ct Putsars 10 suascaieas 








TEMPLE OF PHARMAOY, 


No. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE GRANDEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY PUBLISHERS. 
A HOUSE AND LOT OR $5000 GOVERNMENT BOND FREE. 


Te order to increase our alreaty large list of ay yeep gg ype ee lth of Hoven: we make 
the following liberal and meguificent offer te every vender af vertiooment whe wi .8 to take 
edvantage of it at on 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR atone tenes a gate cnr oh ee ae 


Bown publlicath.o, TEM EO USMHO 
beret re eipt, wulch entities the buider te one of the foliowing 1 Ban 
ENTS * be given away to our eabecribers Nov. 15,1983, Beas tie! ait At: LS ® oo oes 
de te joie you ; In thie way you can get your subscription free ‘or « few bourse’ work. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
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WEZOxrTD BAG, for One Year and om of ™ 
Ali of the bore © ee-nte will be aw vtial maance by 4° mmitice kw VORK 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MACAZINE -.4.". rearty 


subeeribeeas | 1 th mate lor mew subse fa ewiv, teat we me ewell our  eaherr ription Net te ever 

- AL aya vavoutTa FAMILY STORY PAPERS of Americs. it 

centeius thirty-oiz large o6, With elegant tated cover, beand, stitc ied ami cat. It is replete with beantifel 

Mestrations and choice iitersture. No expense is spared to make thie pn'tication one of the fuest ia the world It 

y edited, ond comteine an [Mustrated Fashion Department, fashion ieftere aed aotes. H containe dertes, pooms, 

|, Gatistics, aseful information, housskel@ uates. the kitchen, garden, toilet, children's department. Sabbath reading, 
is, , otc., bu fact everyteliog thei cam be is dome bo make tule peblication worth mure than the eubecription price. 


SEs t*. MAKE NO Cl CHARC fer these presents, the $1.60 te the rerntar eaherription price 

a wd emne ome te + arte Grand Present wort) 615000. QUR PROFIT ™ «st come 

frcem your Dyk patronage. ant we > haete you will like our peviicativo so muck thal you wil! siways take i. 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR so 0= sere oo 
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We Prizes to the oue conding In tho mos ubeocribers before Nov. ISth (opes to ysarty suiseribers only). 
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Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dent Ages 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


E have now all the different parts of 

the jacket cut in pairs; to separate 

the. litt the edge a little all round, and cut 

through the tacking threads at each stitch, 

takipg care, however, not to draw them 
out. 

By tacking together in this way, and then 
dividing the pteces, a perfectly correct out- 
line ts secured, and the two corresponding 
pieces inust be exactly alike. 

All parts are tacked in this way with 
double cotton before any threads are cut, 
position of pleats in front, place for pockets, 
if any, line for euffs, trimmings, etc., and 
all down the front a series of long separate 
atitebes inarking the place for buttons and 
buttonholes, leaving the threads in as be- 
fore, but much longer. 

The next process is to tack the jackets to- 
gether for trying on, and this is easily done 
by following tire tines of the loose tacking 
threads. 

When fitted and corrected the seams are 
stitched by machine, with machine thread, 
and then pressed. 

To do this efiectually, rub the cloth turn- 
ings on both gides of the seain with a piece 
of common yellow soap thet has never been 
wetted, open the seam and rub this part 
also alittle if the cloth is thick, lay the 
jacket on a sinooth ironing board without 
any blanket or cloth over it, put a damp 
rag on the seam and iron with a hot and 
heavy iron, pressing very hard; the soap 
makes the turnings adbere to the cinth 
under them, and the result isa beautifully 
flattened seain. 

Rags should be used in preference to a 
larger cloth, being more easy to handle; 
they are dipped in water, hot or cold, and 
wrung out before using. 

The buttunholes are next worked; if 
there is any fear of the loose tacking threads 
coming out new threads must be put in their 
places, 

The material is tarned back, but need not 
be otherwise strengthened tor the but- 
tonholes, 

These are cut straight in the usual way, 
and the rounded end toward the front cut 
iwo little snips slanting off, and cut out the 
little bit of cloth between them; shape 
with astiletto, and then work the button- 
hole in the usual way with twist. 

On the left front put a stay of jean or can- 
vas between the cloth and the lining, or 
hein, tostrengthen that side for the but- 
tons. 

Press this before sewing the buttons 
on. 

The turnings may be left if the cloth be 
firm and closely woven, if not they should 
be bound with a special diagonal binding, 
which can be obtained at any tailor’s trim- 
ining house. 

The turnings at the armhole are bound, 
and this seam must be pressed in the same 
way asthe others. 

Linings both for the jacket and the sleeves 
are cut exactly like the cloth, and made up 
by themselves, and the seains pressed ; 
they are then put in place, and joined to 
the cloth only at the edges, and at the neck, 
armholes, and fronts; sleeve linings are 
joined to the sleeves at the arinholes and 
wrists only. 

The collars of jackets demaud very care- 
ful making to look well. 

The part of the oollar that does not show 
—that is the under part ina turned down 
collar, and the part next the neck in an up- 
right collar—is lined with two or three 
thicknesses of canvas, the number of lin- 
angs depending on the amount of stiffness 
required. 

These are tacked on with silk exactly 
matehing the cloth in several rows of 
atitches, the rows lessthan an inch apart; 
the stitebes are long on the canvas side, but 
very sinall and perpendicular on the cloth, 
and as the canvas is tacked on the collar is 
shaped with the fingers, or on the edge of 
the board, where it turns over, and is 
pressed with the iron; the revers, if cut 
with the ocollar,are tacked, stiffened, and 
shaped in the saine way, and at the same 
time. 

The top cloth is then put on and stitched 
or bound. 

The sieceves of cloth jackets are cut tailor 


fashion, that is, the upper and under parts 
are nearly alike, the uncer part !-eing a Iit- 
tle smailer only troi the shoulder to the 
elbow. 


When the jacket ic completed, it inust be 
again pressed with the iron on ali tle seams 
and edges, the collar ana iapels, cufis, 
poatam, pleats of beague, eto 





The irons used in cloth work should be 
heavy and used very bot over damp rags 
It io best, if possible, to procure tailors’ 
irons and a tailor’s board ; this is smal! and 
a convenient shape, rounded at one end and 
ratber pointed at the other, somewhat in the 
shape of an egg, and very sooth and pol- 
lisbed. 

Extreme neatness and exactitude are re- 
quired in cloth work, and thesbort instruc- 
tions we have given apply toall cloth ap- 
parel, manties, habits, boy's suits, ladies’ 
costnmes, etc. 

The materials used for children are ging- 
hams and zephyrs for morning wear, white 
pique and muslin, Adrinople tor dresses 
and bonnets to match, India siiks, voiles, 
serges, tweeds and chequered materials of 
every kind. 

Great quantities of black velvet and nar 
row ribbons are used; Eton ocullars are 
worn by girls as well as by ‘boys, and are 
finished by a series of loops of narrow otto- 
man ribbon. 

Little boys’ dresses are being now made 
in an exceptionally stylish manner, there 
being no nore simplicity in their costumes 
than is found in those of their sisters of 
about the same age,the age being that espe- 
clally when no stint is given to maternal 
pride and luxury. 

Ottomans, velvets, satins, surahs are all 
brought into requisition, made ina variety 
of pretty fanciful styles. 

The foljowing is one of the latest. models 
for a young boy's dress; the skirt is triim- 
med with lace-edged flounces, and above is 
a very pretty littie jacket, open with ein- 
broidery revers over a crossed shaw! waist- 
coat ornainented with two rows of but- 
tons. 

The side and back pieces are left unsewn 
below the waist, the edges being turned 
back en revers and secured by handsome 
buttons. 

A sash of rich ribbon passes under the 
waistcoat, but over the jacket at the sides 
and behind, and finishes on the leit with a 
large bow. 

A large bow is generally placed on the 
shoulder. 

This charming model does equally well 
for little girls of the same age, but tor thein 
the sash ties behind. 

The Louis XVI. style of dress is ajso 
very fashionable for girla, perhaps more so 
than the above, which is preferred for 
boys. 

Ladies will find Louis VXI. casaques very 
economical for their little girls, as they are 
generally made of rich, somewhat stiff ma- 
terial, and enough really good material can 
Le extracted from their old broche, velvet, 
satin, or ottoman dresses to make rich casa- 
ques for their little ones. 

They should be combined with satin, 
surab, silk muslin, or even sateen of a raler 
shade, or matching the ground, and thus 
really rich little toilettes can be obtained at 
very moderate cost. 

What remains of the satin, surah, etc., 
can be made up into the pretty gauged ca- 
potes now so fashionable. P 

A washing dress with a bouillonne skirt 
is generally looked upon as a tiresoine, use- 
less object by ladies’ maids, because of the 
difficulty of ironing it well, and a lady 
usually has her washing dresses ironed 
each time she puts them on, if they are 
dark enough not to require frequent wash- 
ings. 

It is quite easy to a bouillonne if the lin- 
ing can be removed, and thus it is bet‘er to 
form the foundation and bouillenne skirt 
quite separately and strong, and then they 
can be lightly tacked together, and a few 
snips of the scissors will sepdrate them 
again when the bouillonnes can be ironed 
out on the wrong side and then tacked on 
the foundation, making the skirt quite 
fresh again. 

An artistic laundress can always iron 
bouillonnes well, but these are only found 
in large towns, not in the country. 

By the above method any careful lady's 
maid can iron the skirt well. 

Gloves are still worn very long, either en- 
tering the sleeve or covering it. Black 
gloves are now only used with black. toil- 
ettes, natural Suede or kid gloves being 

usually worn with white or colors during 
the day, these and kid gloves of very pale 
colors being used for evening wear. No 
others are worn by eleguntes,the fashion of 


wearing black gloves with a white toilette | 


having utterly passed away 


Fireside Chat. 
FANCY WORK. 

ANCY work that can be taken up and 
laid down at will is the pleasantest 
this weather, and especially while rus- 

ticating. 
There are a number of pretty things that 





oan be easily inade and caught up at leis- 
ure. These little industries are artictic.and 








generally give a touch of beauty and mark- 
ed interest to the fair performer. 

Crocheting and knitting lace are rather 
fascinating occupations; they charmingly 
fill up the quiet bogra,crowning with satis- 
faction leisure time ee in delightful lit- 
tle chats, when opin are freely yet in- 
nocently given respecting such and such a 
one, and the Pp on wey and 
merrily and the work never 8. The lace 
grows and is wound in a ball ready for 
use, brought into existence by jeweled fin- 
gers amid scenes of rural splendors and 
costly living. 

Tr if surroundings can influence an 
occupation these summer rusticating in- 
dustries should be quite near perfection. 
However, this as it may, ladies will find 
the clover leaf edging extremely pretty and 
easily nade. 

This style of lace is very suitable for trim- 
ining garwnents disposed in thin inaterials. 
Be sure to purchase linen thread for knit- 
ting any kind of lace; the expense is atrifle 
wore than the cost of cotton, while the wear 
is tenfold more durable. 

in setting up clover leaf edging the width 
suitable for olereing muslin garments will 
require the casting on of ten stitches. The 
first row is knit plain. 

The second titne across knit two stitches, 
then put the thread over the needle held in 
the left hand and knit two stitches for one, 
then knitone and wind the thread twice 
uround the leit hand needle, narrow and 
knit three, which are the remaining 
stitches, 

The third time across knit plainly five 
stitches, seain one, knit four over, narrow, 
and knit one. 

Fourth row, knit two over, narrow and 
knit seven. 

- Filth row, knit eight stitches, put the 
thread over once, narrow, knit one. 

Sixth row, knit two, over, narrow and 
knit one, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit two. 

Seventh row, knit four, seam one, knit 
two, seain one, knit two, put the thread 
over once, narrow and knit one. 


Eightn row, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
nine. Last row before repeating, bind off 
three; this forms the scallop; knit six,over, 
narrow and knit one. 

By the time half of a yard is finished, 
most every Knitter is able to bear in mind 
how each row is execated. It will be ob- 
served that there are nine different rows 
that forin the pattern, when repeating be- 
gins. 


This fashion of edging isartistic and trims 
very prettily. The wide Tunisian lace is 
very handsome, and triins to splendid ad- 
van cotton costuines; itis not difficult 
to make; the pattern given in detail re- 
=— thirty-one stitches to be cast on No, 

3 needles: The tirst knit three, put the 
thread over the left hand needie, narrow 
once, knit three, over, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit three, narrow, over, kuit one, 
over, narrow, knit three, narrow, knit one, 
over, knit six ; second tiine across knit six, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, narrow,knit 
one, narrow, over, knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit three, over, narrow, knit one; 


| third row knit three, over, narrow, narrow 


again, over, knit five, over, slip one, nar- 
row and throw over this stitch, the slipped 
one, over, knit five, over, slip one, narrow, 
throw over the slipped stitch, put over the 
thread, knit five, over, knit six; fourth 
row across, cast off four (this forms the 
scallop), knit one, over, narrow,knit three, 
narrow, over, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, knit one, over,narrow, 
knit three, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one; fifth row, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, over,narrow, 
knit one, narrow, over, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
three; sixth and last row (when repeating 
begins), knit three, over, knit one, over, 
slip one, narrow, throw over the slipped 
stitch, over, knit five, slip one, narrow, 
throw over the stitch slipped, over, knit 
tive, over, slip one, narrow, throw over the 
slipped stitch, over, knit four, over,narrow, 
knitone. The detailed perusal of this lace 
pattern may appear somewhat intricate to 
some, but aftera little experience in the 
knitting this trouble is quickly removed, 
and the knitter will observe that there 1s 
considerable repetition, which greatly sim- 
plities the execution. An easy, yet artistic 
pattern of a child's collar,requiring twenty- 
eight stitches to be cast on needles, corres- 
es to the size of the linen thread se- 
ected: The first time across knit plainly, 
then knit three stitches, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit one, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit two, narrow, knit fotir, narrow, 
knit two, over, knitone. The second row 
is purled. Third row, knit two, narrow, 
knit two, over, knit three, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, over, knit two, narrow, knit 
two, narrow, knit two,over,knit three,over, 
narrow, over,knit one. Fourth row purled. 
Fifth row, knit one, narrow, knit two,over, 
knit five, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, | 
knit two, narrow twice, knit two, over,knit 
tive, over, narrow, Over, knit one. Sixth 
row 1s purled. Seventh time across, knit | 
six, narréw, knit two, over, narrow, over, 

knit gne, over, knit one, over, knit two, 


| narrow, knit two, narrow,knit one,narrow, 
Krit tuo, over uarrow, over, narrow, 
Eighth row purled Ninth, knit five, nar- 
row, Knit two, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
| over, knit three, over, knit two, narrow, 
knit two, narrow, knit two, over, narrow, 


over, narr>w. Tenth plain. Eleventh row, 
knit four, narrow, knit two, over, marrow, 
over, knit five, over, knit two, narrow 
twice, knit two, over, narrow,over,narrow, 
This design of collar is showy, and al- | 
though presenting a variety of changes it is | 
not at ali dificult w& knit. 





‘Correspondence. 


Lizziz, (Thoroughfare, N. J.)—Four 


years. 


Lou, (Camden, N. J.)— At present ws 
have all we want. 


K. M. C., (Rock Hill, 8. C.)—Not at 
all ; just the reverse. 


T. F. B., (Chicago, Ill.) —Conanuit your 
family pb) eician in the matter. 


W.T. D., (Tangle, La:)—Certainly not; 
2 Your writing is good, but can be greatly im- 


L. P., (Washington, D. C.)—The idea is ¢ 
good one, and we advise you to follow itup. 2 We 
think net. 


C. L. M., (Solon, lowa.)—We advise you 
to accept the position. 3. The young lady has no 
right to interfere. 

W. 8. T., (Crescent City, Cal.)-- We 
think you had better not write antil you hear from 


him. Itisbis place under the circumstances to do 
80. 


E. M. 8., (Wanshard, Wis.)\—We know 
nothing of anysuch firm. 2. Make inquiry for the 
material at any of the millinery or other shops of your 
city. 


B. M. W., (Winchester, Pa.)—It would 
be too mach trouble to look the poem up. If you send 
us a copy we will look it over and corsider your pro- 
position. 


M. M. 1T., (Newport, N. J.)—It would 
be anything but an easy matter to search our files for 
the extract mentioned. Ifyou have it convenient 
and care to send it on, we will think the matte: 
over. 


A. B. | (Brooklyn, N. ¥.> ed Write 
to Porter & Coates, Puiladeiphia, Pa. 2. Your hand- 
writing would indicate a person of strong general 
character, well-informed, independent, neat and 
tasteful. It is clear, easily read, and altogether ex- 
ceilent. 


AGNES, (New Haven, Conn.) — It isa 
tradition among lovers that it is unlucky to exchange 
portraits, but it is now-a-days so generally done 
without any evil consequerces following, that you 
may give your sweetheart your portrakt and accept 
his in return with very littie fear, 


M. M. L., (Wheeling, Va.) — Of course 
they worship God, They found their faith on the 
Bible, and have reasons entirely satisfactory to 
themselves for thinking as they do, We cannot give 
full particulars, but any of your friends, we have no 
Coubt, of that belief, will be gid to enlighten! 
you. 


A. L. M., (Norristown, Pa.) — The 
gentleman would aot have nexiected you in this way 
if be had loved you. You acted very properly in hid- 
ing your affection for bim. Untila man gives some 
token of love, and showsadesire tow!n affection, a 
young lady should be very coy in the display of her 
feelings. The gentleman may call upon you. Treat 
him very nicely, but let him do the love-making, 


8. D. G.,( Ford, Mich. )—If you are patient 
you probably will win your lady-love, She is, per- 
haps, doubtful of herscif, and like most young ladies 
somewhat canricious at times. You must not regard 
her moods too seriously, but endeavor by kindness, 
generosity, and gentle attentions to woo her affec- 
tion. A man must always show himself strong and 
kind In dealing with one of the oppesite sex whom he 
wishes to love hiin. 


L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)-- The 
order of Knights Templar was originally founded at 
Jerusalem, in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
by Huguesde Paganes, Geoffrey de St. Omer, and 
by seven other French knights, for the protection ot 
the Holy. Sepulchre and of pilgrims vistting it. They 
were originally known as the ‘‘Poor Soldiers of the 
Te.nple of Solomon,**’ which was afterward abbre- 
viated into ‘*Templars.** 


H. 8. T., (Summersville, Pa.)—If both 
parties wear gloves, it is not necessary that each re- 
move them in shaking hands; if one, however, has 
ungloved hands, it is courtesy for the other to remove 
the glove, unless in so doing it wuuld cause an awk- 
ward pause, in which case apologize for not remov- 
inzgitby saying, ‘‘Excuse my glove.’’ The wurds 
and foru:s will always very much depend upon cir- 
cumstances, of which individualssthemselves can best 
judge. 


T. E. M., (Toland, Conn.)—A letter of 
introduction should be written upon the best note- 
paper, with an envelope to correspond, and of a fash- 
fonable size and shape. No precise form of wording 
is necessary, the object to be hept in view being the 
expression of an carnest desire to have the friend 
whom it introduces received into the good esteem of 
the one addressed. Letters of this kind should never 
be sealed, and should bear upon the envelope, in the 
left-hand corner, the name and address of the person 
introduced. 


K. E. B., (Phila., Pa.) —The association 
of the signs of the Zodiac with the principal parts of 
the human body ts very ancient ; it certainly existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and was determined 
by different reasons, inost of which are unknown to 
us. The ordinary arrangement is simple, and its 
pian obvious. The Ram, the frst sign into which the 
sunentersin spring, .presides over the head ; the 
second, the Bull, over the neck; the third, the 
Twins, over the arms ; and so on down to the Fishes, 
the last sign of winter, which presides ever the feet. 
The association of the first sign of the year with the 
head is so natural as hardly to need explanation, and 
the rest follow naturally. 


MABLE, (Woodbury, N. J.)—There are 
some daughters who cannot get along with thei= ow" 
mothers, and marrying, bring reproach upon the 
mothers of their husbands, dnd discord into homes 
that were always peaceful ones until they entered 
them. it isthe manner that doesali this. A daug'- 
ter who has been trained to show the same consider 
ation for members of the family as for persons outside 
it, whose good opinions she desires to win, will not 
bring the apple of discord into the home which ber 
husband takes her to, even though there bes mother- 
in-law in it. Such causes as she may fancy she has for 





| complaint she will shut up in her own heart, and her 


love for her husband will increase in proportion to 
the love and. respect which he shows his mother. 
knowing well that goud sons mase goad husbands. 
and that where true affections exists In a bome clr 
ele, it is the work of s Gemon to seek to distur 
it. « oe > 


. 











